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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 



k 



T nas induced to undertake the foUawing 
TrLinslation, from a. conviction that it was 
adapted to supply an absolute desideratum in 
tUe Theological Literature of our country. 
The work in the origiual is now out nf print, 
and I am informed by the Author, that, (fur 
very satiBfactory reasons, which will hereafler 
appear,) he has lio intention of publi^shiug 
another edition. The knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance may probably tend to enhance the 
value of the present Translation. 1 have added 
a very few notes, nhich I thought were neces. 
sary to elucidate tlie writer's statements ; more 
would have been unnecessary, and would have 
deprived the work of one of its great recom- 
mendations, that of conciseness. I shall Iio 
happy if my humble labours are tlie means of 
extending the circulation of a Treatise which, 
both in this country and on the continenl, has. 



vi. TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

deservedly^ receiyed high praise, and of thus 
contributing to aid the grand cause of Truth 
and Righteousness. 

Professor Cellerier has recently published a 
similar work on the subject of the New Testa- 
ment, which seems to be a natural and highly 
yaluable sequel to that on the Old Testament. 
Of this also I hope to present the public with 
an English Translation. 



Birmingham^ September I, 1830. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



iDce the RefurmatioR, (he church of 
Geneva has deroted a course of Historical 
Discourses, wliicli are delivered on a particular 
day of the week, to the clacidation and illustra- 
tioa of all the facts, loth of the Old and \«vr 
, Testanient. The discourses with which both 
ese ^reat series open, usually serve as an 
iatroduction to the exercise!! which follow. In 
coiiaexion with the first verses of the sacred 
volumes, it is customary to treat of their authen- 
ticity, integrity and credibility. This task is 
generally intrnsted to one of the Tiieologtcal 
Professors, and niost frequently to the Profes- 
sor of Sacred Criticism. In this capacity I 
was called upon to undertake it, and the 
Venernble Association of PoKtors, who were 

k desirous of appointing me to this office, suhse- 
(|Hent)y reiiucsted nic to publish my Discourse. 
I' have endeavoured to auhjoiu some illustra- 



AUTHOR'S PBEF4CE. 



tioiis, williout which, a sermoti, not exceediag 
three quai-ters of an hour in its delivery, ou a 
subject of this oature, would have been to very 
little purpose. In treating upon a subject aa 
extensive, which has been so amply considered, 
and which is, nevertheless, to some men's minds 
so new, [ have endeavoured to select nhat was 
most useful, what bad been least frequently 
discussed, and especially what I thought was 
most likely to interest persons of enlightened 
piety. 1 have not then pretended to write cither 
a work of learning or of originality, but to 
unfold a brief statement of certain ideas and 
certain facts, calculated possibly to strengthen 
our faith, and to lead men to study the Bible 
with greater reverence and trust. I now give 
to the public my views of the Old Testament; I 
shall endeavour to do the same In respect of the 
New Testament also, if it is thought that this, 
my lirst attempt, fulfils its promise, and if God 
deigns to bestow his blessing, and to afford me 
the necessary assistance. I am happy in the 
opportunity with which I am now furnished, of 
testifying my respect for my colleagues, ray 
brethren in Jesus Christ, who are entitled to my 
high esteem j and of acknowledging their kind 
indulgence, to wliicli 1 am so deeply indebted. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. IX. 

I am especially happy that I have it io my 
power still to contribute to the edification of 
our church of Geneva, to which I am so 
ardently attached ; and to which, though Provi- 
dence has decreed that I shall no longer preach 
the word of life, I shall be always a debtor 
(Romans i. 14.), and my heart will be ever 
devoted. 



Geneva, July 18, 1826. 
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DISCOURSE, 



&c. &c. 



GENESIS I. 1. 



IN THE BEGINNING GOD CREATED THE 
HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. 



The world springiDg out of nothing- 
thousands of creatures called into being 
and to happiness-^the voice of God 
peopling the solitudes of space : such, 
my brethren, is the interesting and sublime 
spectacle which the text presents to your 
notice. In contemplating this universe 
suddenly issuing from the bosom of 
chaos, resplendent with grandeur and 
beauty, the mind of man is awed; his 
heart is stirred within him; and he feels 
irresistibly impelled to prostrate himself 
before its author. 

B 



But it is in another point of view^ 
my brethren, that we are this day fo 
consider these words. They are the first 
words of the Old Testament. They 
form the vestibule of that majestic edi- 
fice, which, surviving the ravages of 
time, has preserved to our own days 
the deposit of the first revelation. In 
the Discoiii'ses to which mine is pre- 
liminary,* the simple and sublime nar- 
ratives contained in this Book, will be 
illustrated. The task has been entrusted 
to me, of preparing you for it, by 
refreshing your recollections of its authen- 
ticity, its sanctity, its divine origin: a task 
not easily discharged, when you con- 
sider how limited is my time, and how 
little adapted is my subject to the pulpit. 
Nevertheless, let me attempt it. Let me, 
at least, trace out in its leading features, 
an imperfect sketch of the vast picture, 
which it will not be in my power to 
present, in all its details, to your con- 
• Sec the Preface. 
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■AUTHENTICITY AND CEEDIDIUTY OF THE 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



uplation. Let us especially, implore 
God, who condescended lo call himself 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob, to tlirect our meditations, and to 
give glory to his word. Amen. 

i 

^^^Mi Authenticity. — When, and by whom, 
^^Birere the books of the Old Law written? 
^^Hftre they really the works of those to 
^^^phom we ascribe them? In a word, are 
they authentic? With this fundamental 
question, it is necessary to begin. 
^^Li For the purpose of sludying these 
^^Bbooks, I go back to the time when the 
dialect in which they are written, was 
the living language of tlie Hebrews. — 
Passing throiigli the different ages of 
Hebrew literature, I meet every where 
with a language already formed, not- 
withstanding the natural developement 
of the art of speech — notwithstanding tlie 
^■.influence of political revolutions, and of 



progressive civilization. This fact proves 
to me, that ia a still remoter age 1 shall 
discover a decisive epoch, when the na- 
tional language received its settled form: 
and at last, find some important work, 
which lias determined its character. Soon, 
at the source of this ancient river, I dis- 
cover the Pentateuch, or the five books 
of Moses; and 1 recognize the period, the 
event, and the work, for which I sought. I 
study this work, and [ soon perceive that 
it is the basis of the whole of the Old 
Testament — the book which all the others 
imitate, suppose, or explain. This book 
coiitaius the history of the Jewish law, and 
of the events which rendered it necessary, 
or which were designed to prepare for it. 
It appears to have been written at the 
very time when this law had its origin. 
In fact, the narrative of Moses, which is 
concise, and even obscure, in its notice 
of facts long prior to the law, and having 
uo reference to it — suddenly becomes, as 
it approaches this decisive period, eopiousi 
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^^bUI 80 



and diversified, as contemporaneous his- 
tory usually is; or rather it is no longer a 
history, but a journal, in which laws, wars 
and miraclef, are alternately recorded, 
without any other order than that of 
time. Every thing indicates, that the Pen- 
tateuch was not composed at a subsequent 
period. Indeed, against the very suppo- 
sition of a later origin, so abundant is the 
critical, historical and literary evidence 
which might be adduced, that it would 
be idle for me to think of setting it all 
before you. Upon this supposition, would 
the Pentateuch have been written in that 
simple, original and ratherantiquated style, 
by which it is distinguished from all the 
rest of the Old Testament I Would it have 
given the original form of that divine law, 
which was altered immediately after the 
time of Moses? Would it oever have 
adverted to those religious customs which 
were introduced after him? Could the 
impostor have failed to betray himself 
iu some way or another? How, indeed, 



6 

is it possible, that this strange impostor 
should have persuaded his countryraen 
to receive this book as the work of God 
himself; men whose interest it was to 
reject it; whose slow and stubborn un- 
derstandings never yielded, but to the 
souud of thuuder, and the crash of the 
thunderbolt? 

But when, let me ask, could such an im- 
posture have taken place? From Joshua 
to Nehemiah, this book is the foundation 
of the Hebrew history ; the whole progress 
of the goverument supposes it — continual 
testimonies are borne to It: to it Joshua 
as well as David, Daniel as well as Isaiah, 
appeal. Between the schism and the cap- 
tivity, a religious reformation took place in 
the state nearly every fifty years, founded 
upon the written law; wbicb alone, in 
those unhappy days, was capable of strug- 
gling against the irregularities of the people 
and their monarchs. Jehoshaphat, Jehoi- 
ada, Hezekiah and Josiah, each in his 
turn, elevated it as a standard in the mid^ 



idsfr'J 



*ef astoiiiuhed Israel, vvitli a view to remind 
tliera of Jehovah. If Daniel declared lo 
the captive people that they no longer had 
a country, it was because this sacied ban- 
ner had been forsaken. 
. But, once more I ask, to what age, to 
hat author, shall we attribute this truly 

" aupprisiug fraud ? To Ezra — I hear some 
timid sceptics whisper, ashamed of their 
miserable hypothesis, even before they pro- 
pose it. Ezra! I hear certain presumptuous 
persons more confidently repeat, who 
think, by a decided tone, to supply the 
defect of evidence. What an astonishing 
man then, must this Ezra be, without being 
sustained by the ambition of founding an 
empire, to compose a master-piece like 
this; to form its style, to invent the lan- 
guage, a language so remarkable, so uni- 
form, and especially, so different from the 
acknowledged writings of Ezra with which 

I we can compare it ; and to forge the whole 
M the Old Testament, for the whole of the 
Old Testament is a witness in favour 
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of the Pentateuch, aud supposes i 
istence. He must then, have iiuited the 
energetic simplicity of Moses with the 
fervour of David; the unpretending style 
of the historians, with the captivating 
pathos of Isaiah. By a single effort, his 
astonishing genius must have conceived 
both the plan of the Jewish law, and the 
gradual developement of the Jewish reve- 
lation; the imposing general character of 
their entire history, and those prophetic 
poems so strikingly marked by the inspi- 
ration of their authors; and all this for the 
purpose of deception! But he must have 
done still more: he must have induced 
his countrymen to adopt this monstrous 
imposture, have persuaded them that they 
had received this law from their fathers, 
that they had studied it in their child^_ 
hood, and that they had been punished 
for violating its injunctions ! 

In the last century, my brethren, thei^ 

appeared a man,* who after a profouffl 

• Father Hardouin. 



iquity, undertook to prove, 
that the world was the dupe of a mon- 
strous and extravagant imposture. In hh 
opinion, no such men as Homer and Virgil, 
Cicero and Demosthenes, ever existed ; 
Rome and Greece never conquered nor 
enlightened the world ; the noblest pro- 
ductions of ancient genius are but a joke, 
intended to impose on posterity. Ail that 
the world has read, learned and believed, 
is the invention of certain Monks during 
the middle ages! Now, I venture to 
assert, that this hypothesis is of its kind, 
not more silly than that which asserts, 
that the Pentateuch is the work of Ezra, 

The Pentateuch is traced then to the 
age of Moses, Is il still necessary to 
prove, that Moses, not any of his con- 
temporaries, is its author? Is not his name 
inscribed on every page? Does he not 
himself tell us, that he records facts and 
laws? Does he not charge the Hebrews 
to preserve his narratives? Has he not, 
i^sides, left the traces of his hand in each 
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of the five books in question ? In Genesis^ 
1 recognize the well informed traveller 
who collects valuable documents, as well 
as the founder of an empire, who encou- 
rages the descendants of Abraham to the 
conquest of Canaan : in Leviticus, the 
legislator who entrusts the deposit of his 
law to the priests : in Deuteronomy, the 
dying prophet who endeavours to make 
a last and durable impression upon the 
people. How completely does the soul of 
Moses display itself in this eloquent book, 
in which prayern, promises, threatenings, 
fear and hope, succeed each other, even 
as in the troubled bosom of a fathei* 
anxious for the fate of his children ! J 

III next considering the variety of 
knowledge which the arrangement of the 
Pentateuch required, we sliall find that 
Moses was actually possessed of all that 
was necessary for the purpose. The Pen- 
tateuch implies an acquaintance with the 
civil, military, commercial, and religious 
institutions of Egypt; Moses, educated at 
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in 



the Court of the Pharaoha, was instrncted 
in all the learuing of llie Egyptians. 
Tfae Pentateuch iraplies an historical 
acquaintance with the different Arab, 
Midianite, and IduniEean tribes. Moses 
spent forty years as a simple shepherd 
in the midst of these tribes: and subse- 
[uently, forty other years, with still better 
leans and more authority, for collecting 
lose aacieot documents which the book 
if Genesis contains. The Pentateuch 
ttmplies a knowledge of those great events 
by which, from the Patriarchal age, the 
Deity was preparing the formation of the 
iHebrew people; Moses was a Hebrew, 
zealous Hebrew, a learned Hebrew. 
The Pentateuch implies an intimate know- 
ledge of the Jewish law; Moses was the 
Jegislator. In truth, the Pentateuch is 
lot only contemporary with Moses, it is 
iis own work. 

Here, my brethren, is a combination of 

tresumptive arguments and direct proofs, 

favour of the authenticity of the Old 
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Testament, calculated to enforce con- ' 
\ictiori. Are more needed? If so, there 
is one among those which 1 might yet 
adduce, which appears to mfe to amount 
to a complete demonstration. 

On the desolate soil of Palestine, near 
the rnins of the ancient Samaria, there at 
this day dwells the nearly wasted remnant 
of a poor trihe.* These are the Samaritans, 

* The (IcECendaoU of the old Samaritans are to he 
fonnd at the present lime, in Palestine, at Naplous 
(the ancientNeapolisorSichem} between monntEbal 
and mount Gerizim. They form a miserable tribe 
of about thirty families, or two hundred souls. They 
still preserve the Pentateuch and their alphabet; 
Ihey continue faithful to all they have been able to 
retain of their religion, and they never marry out 
of their own sect. In a. word, they are a living 
monument, as singular as it is authentic, of the 
ancient Samaritan cUurcb, the enemy of Jerusalem, 
the contemporary of I^zra, and of Jesus Christ. 
Many learned Buropeans have had gome intercourae 
with them during the sixteenth century, and aince 
that period. M. Sylvestre de Sacy was, I believe, 
the last. See his lUtmoire sur Ftlal aclitel des Sama- 
ritains, Paris, 1812; inserted in the 52nd Number, 
of Annaki det Voyarfes, 
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*-the last ilescendaiits of the ancient enemies 
of Jiidali: men deatiiied to liear testimony 
to the old law of those Jews whom tliey 
detest, as the Jews were, in their turn, to 
render a continual testimony to the oracles 
of Christ, whom they have rejected. The 
Samaritan church, grafted upon that of 
the ten tribes at the time of tlie captivity 
of Judah, forming an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from Jeroboam to the present day, 
acknowledges but one sacred book. That 
_ljook is the Pentateuch. The Samaritans 
leclare it to be the inspired work of Moses 
t-the law which their ancestors received 
from him. They could never have bor- 
rowed this book from the Jews, who were 
the objects of their hatred and suspicion. 
They have at all times possessed it: tliey 
have inherited it from their fathers: they 
retain it still: they possess that book alone. 
They thus prove that ever since the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes, it has existed and 
been regarded as authentic and divine, 
^^E^hey receive only this book, because, at 



H 



the time of the schism, the other portiontr' 
of the Old Testament were either not 
written, or not collected. Let any im- 
partial person consider these testimonies, 
or rather these facts, and ask himself 
if it is possible for him any longer to 
donbt. 

In proving the authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch, my brethren, all tiiat I have been 
able to do, has been to give yoii a general 
view of my ideas. Time would fail me, 
were I to combat objections, or fortify my 
proofs with those historical details which 
give them interest and life. 1 hope, how- 
ever, that I have said enough to induce 
you to share in my own conviction. Yes, 
the Pentateuch is authentic; internal evi- 
dence, externa! testimonies, the nature of 
^^— things, historical proofs, arguments of 

^^M every kind are in its favour. No objection) 
^^M when examined, has been found valid. 
^^H 2. Credibility. — The Pentateuch is au- 

^^H thentic. The narratives which it contains 
^^H were wiitten then, in the presence of eye-, 
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^^Htnesses of the facts recorded, in the 
presence of moiiumeiils designed to pre- 
serve the recollection of these facts, and 
at the very time when the events took 
place. This being once admitted, the 
truth of the facts recorded is demonstrated. 
Of what fraud indeed can an historian be 
suspected, who, for the benefit of the 
spectators or of the actors, records, as 
they occur, the things which they, as well 
as himself, have done or seen? If Moses 
had been au impostor, six hundred thousand 
witnesses could have proved him so: for 
their crimes and their sufferings constitute 
his history. If he had been an impostor, 
they would have detected and exposed 
him.forthey were any thing but a credulous 
and tractable people; and this liistory was 
too often the record of their sharae. Does 
Moses then show any desire to withdraw 
this book from their notice? Quite the 
reverse. He compels thera to read it, 
and to transmit it to their descendants. 

^■ffihey obeyed him: and most efiectu- 



ally provided that tbeir latest posterity^ 
sboiild be acquainted both witli tbeir guilt 
and with its piiiii.shment. Will you doubt 
the truth of this accusing voice, which they 
dare not, which they cannot contradict? 

But, besides, why should you doubt? 
Read, tben, these books, and say whether 
they appear like the work of imposture. 
What! this natural and artless language — • 
these simple records, in which laws and 
passing events are inscribed without 
method, and day by day. Can these be 
the work of falsehood? Do you not know 
that falsehood bears an impression not 
easily to be effaced? You may discover 
this wretched impression in the traditions 
of Chaldxa, of JEgypt, or of India. You 
will there find monstrous theogonies, 
strangely uniting the heavens and the 
earth to the vilest creatures — to the most 
fantastic conceptions; peopling space with 
difgusling demi-gods, and filling time 
with myriads of years to gratify national 
vanity, or with ridiculous genealogii 
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Thus did they always invent, whose 
unbridled imaginations related at random 
the origin of the world, or, at least, who 
hesitated not to mingle their fanciful 
conceptions with the ill-preserved remains 
of early traditions. Had Moses wished 
to deceive the people, he would, at least, 
have taken care to flatter the national 
pride or the ill-regulated imagination of 
his countrymen. But wlial a strange 
impostor — what a barren inventor! The 
name and the age of ten patriarchs are all 
that his imaguiation can find remarkable 
from tlie time of Adam to that of Noah. 
In the first chapters of Genesis, what do 
you meet with? A few proper names— a 
few facts; certainly important, from the 
circumstance of the Deity being so imme- 
diately concerued, and from their being 
the instruments of such momentous con- 
sequences; but related in a few words, 
without afiectation and without display. 
lo the subsequent chapters, we read of 
petty revolutions : petty kings : trifling 
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incidents: inconsiderable wars: domestic 
or pastoral scenes, always in perfect har- 
mony with the age in which tliey are 
placed : simple stories, which give us 
faithful representations of the infancy of 
civilization, and which enable us to follow 
its first steps from Abraham to Isaac, 
from Isaac to Moses, from Moses to 
David. 1 regret that time will not permit 
me to enter into those minute details, 
which probably may have escaped your 
observation, but which would not fail to 
carry conviction to your minds. Let the 
eriemy of our faith, incapable of recog- 
nizing the language of truth, seek to 
sliroud the records of Moses in darkness; 
his eflbrls will be vain. The march of 
truth may be slow, but it is sure, and 
man has not the power to arrest her 
progresss. In proportion as the Pentateuch 
in better studied, and by men of more 
extensive learning, ^objections will disa| 
pear, and its evidences be seen ii 
clearer light. Our own age, indeed; 
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"^onseqaeiice of the vast scientific re- 
searches which it has undertaken, and the 
conclusions to which it has arrived, is 
continually bearing fresh testimony to the 
accuracy of the Mosaic history. In vain 
has a prejudiced scepticism sought to arm 
science against the book of Genesis — a 
book which it did not understand; in 
vain, I will also say, have unskilful 
advocates weakened their cause, by the 
narrowness of their views and the imper- 
fection of their reasonings. The work of 
Moses daily achieves some triumph; not 
indeed over the sciences, which are not 
its adversaries, but on the contrary, with 
their aid, over the spirit of systems, over 
partial knowledge and scepticism. The 
chronology of the Old. Testament receives 
drtily confirmation. The facts which it 
relates are sliown to be connected with 
other facts. The great date of the creation 
of mankind, recorded in Genesis, is found 
still inscribed in the jiistory of nations, as 
well as on the coasts of (he sea, and in 
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the heart of mountains. The earth opening 
her bosom to the geologist, has compelled 
him there to see the order of the six 
days;* and the ruined monuments 
ancient ligypt, at length disclosing tl 
sense of their hieroglyphics, have borne 
their testimony lo the historian of the 
Hebrews. 

The Pentateuch is authentic: its nan 
tives are true. The other books of tlM^i 
Old Testament, being connected with this 
first link, require no particular notice. 
Each, in its way, is one of the members 
of that vast edifice, of which the Penta- 
teuch is at once the centre and the 
vestibule: each, too, has witnesses and 
proofs peculiar lo itself. The majority of 
theise books are the productions of writers 
with whom we are well acquainted, and 
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* See Letlres de De Luc d Bbtmenhack. 
priliiainaire de Cuvier, prefixed to Kecherck 
ouemens des quadrupidea fossiles. See also Thiiet 
de M, F. Soret sur la creation du monde. Geneve, 
181D. 
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enerable prophets: the origin of some 
others is still uncertain. They liave all 
been collected by the Jews in lliis 
sacred volume, which forms the depository 
of the first revelation, respecting the 
limits of which, the Hebrews have never 
varied in their statements, and which has 
received the sanction of Jesus Christ and 
the Apostles. Translated, in subsequent 
times, into a variety of languages, and 
dispersed throughout the earth, this 
ancient compilation has nevertheless re- 
mained under the guardianship of the 
Jews: of those Jews, who seem destined 
to be in all ages the depositaries and 
vouchers of that sacred charter which 
pronounces their condemnation. Strange 
to relate, they watch over its integrity, 
and thus involuntarily befriend the 
Christian faith. For eighteen centuries 
the Jewish church, that forsaken bride, 
weeping as she sits under the palm-tree, 
has fixed her eye intently on that book. 
Ibe exhibits it alike to those who demand 
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of her the titles of her ancient glory, tin 
foundation of her hopes, and the sentence 
which has decreed her ruin. She is ever 
at hand to demonstrate the origin and the 
faithful preservation of these remarkable 
pages, which no revolutions, no tirae, can 
obliterate; of tliat venerable volume which 
she has called the Bible, that is, by way 
of eminence, the Book. 

11. — DTTINE OBIGIN OF THE BOOKS VF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. Direct Proofs. — The Old Testament 
is authentic — the records of the Old Tes- 
tament are faithful — the Old Testament is 
credible. With these admissions, do you 
perceive, my brethren, their inevitable 
consequences? If the Old Testament is 
credible, it contains a revelation — it is a 
divine book. In every page you will find 
the formal declaration, that its several 
authors have been guided by the Spirit of 
God. You will find numerous miracles, 
inseparably connected with the history; 
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ffered in proof of that divine inspiration 
to which these books lay claim. As soon 
as we perceive this, our ideas are elevated, 
and in these ancient writings we at once 
recognize the work of God, If we exa- 
mine Ihem from this new point of view, 
and enileavonr to discover traces of their 
Divine Author, then, notwithstanding the 
obscurities wliicli abound iu thetn, and 
which are the natural consequences, both 
of their antiquity and the ignorance of 
the people for whom alone they were 
originally intended, we shall discover 
other miracles, not less calculated to 
produce conviction, than the prodigies 
performed by the rod of Moseg or the 
voice of Elisha. Would that 1 might be 
allowed to point out, at least, a few of 
these striking circumstances, which escape 
our notice in a slight and inattentive 
perusal of the Holy Writings. 

Do you see that dull people, despised 
by the human race, pertinaciously con- 
fining themselves to a small spot of 



the earth? But little advanced in civib 
zation, they make no pretensions either 
to literary or scientific fame: they boast 
no celebrated pliilosophers — no distin- 
giiislied artists. They are strangers to 
that intellectual progress which is ia 
their neighbourhood, and which distin- 
guishes the people of Greece and of the 
East. Their language is poor ; their 
ignorance extreme; their mental powers 
are undeveloped and inactive. The 
resemblance which they bear to other 
nations is not unlike that which those 
mis-shapen beings bear to the human race, 
who, on account of the imperfection of 
their faculties, are condemned to vegetate in 
a long infancy. With one thing, however, 
one single thing, they, and they alone, 
are acquainted. The knowledge of it 
was denied to the wisdom of the Greeks 
and the pride of the Orientals: it is no 
less than the eternal and supreme existence 
of the only God, who, in the beginning 
created the heavens and the earth. They\ 
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alone speak of the Deity in a manner 
worthy of liis grandeur: the rest of man- 
kind are ignorant of the true God, While 
ill other countries, men of immortal genius, 
capable of celebrating the glory of the 
Most High, insult him by their unworthy 
conceptions; while certain sages feel after 
him to JfuH him, and rejoice, at most, in 
the glimmering of some faint and doubtful 
ray, the Jewish people worship the only 
God, before whom men may bow without 
a blush. The Jewish people, of all people 
the dullest and most ignorant; who 
learned from the nations which surrounded 
Ihem only lessons of idolatry; who speut 
two centuries of slavery in Egypt, — that 
Egypt, whose gods, to use the language 
of the poet, dwelt in stables and grew iu 
gardens — were the only people acquainted 
with the most sublime, important, and 
abstract of all truths! Did they discover 
it by chance? Were they indebted for it 
to their own sagacity? Absurd suppo- 
sitions! which the slightest examination 
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overtlirows. Rather hear them when th*!^ 
tell you — God spake to our Jathers, God 
made himself known to Israel; and you, 
my brethren, do you prostrate yourselves 
before that Supreme Being, who has 
manifested himself to you, as it were, 
face to face, in the work of revelation, as 
well as in that of nature. 

Let us consider now, not the religion of 
the Jews, but those who were instrumental 
in making it known, — Abraham, Moses, 
Elijah, and others who gloriously followed 
in their footsteps. Remark their disinter- 
estedness — their self-oblivion, ^he^ were 
sloned, says St. Paul ; they were sawn 
asunder; they wandej-ed about, being desti- 
tute, affiicted, tormented — of whom ike 
world was not ivorthy: they wandered in 
deserts and in mountains. But wherefore 
did they expose themselves to so many 
evils? I regard them as the ambassadors 
of God; and this appears to me to offer 
abundant explanation of their couduct 
But do you, ye learned sceptics, solve for 



this problem, and others which their 
lives present? Tell us, for instance, who 
was Moses, the founder of the most 
remarkable law which ever existed. He 
was a man of intrepidity and lofty genius, 
you reply. But in (he simple history 
which he has himself written, have you 
not read of his procrastination, bis inde- 
cision, his timidity? Have you not heard 
him accuse himself, in the face of his 
army, of weakness and hesitation — declare 
himself guilty and abandoned of God, in 
the presence of his soldiers? Is it in 
these circumstances that you recognize 
the genius of the legislator and the 
courage of the conqueror? Tell us, too, 
why this aged man, after he had reached 
his eightieth year, kept his people, for 
forty years, captive in a parched and 
barren wilderness, instead of entering into 
that laud of promise, whither all their 
wishes ted them. Explain to us, at least, 
the personal interest which he coosulted ; 
the secret motives by which he was actn- 



ated; the share of glory aud of wealtl 
whicii he reserved for liis children, as 
well as for himself. His office he leaves 
to a stranger; his own children he places 
in the obscure ranks of the Levites. If 
Moses was not, in all respects, the imme- 
diate and faithful agent of the Deity, he 
is the most unaccountable of mortals. 

The scene changes. Moses has disap- 
peared. Let us consider those who 
followed him. At the period when the 
tottering government had received serious 
injury, there suddenly arose in Israel a 
long snccession of prophets, victims of 
hatred and misfortune — yet ever patient, 
and ever intrepid — who come to the 
people, each in liis turn, declaring — Thus 
saith the Lord! Let us endeavour lo 
discover the mysterious power which 
impels them, one after the other, to go 
and submit to the same misfortunes, in 
consequence of repealing the same lessons. 
Were they the secret agents of a prince, 
whose government they were designed 
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strengthen? So far from it, kings were the 
objects of their censure. Forcing their 
Way through crowds of courtiers, they 
confront the monarch himself, and compel 
him to listen to these novel accents — Thou 
art the man! They show him on the wall 
the hand-writing which pronounces the 
ruin of his kingdom. Perhaps they were 
flatterers of the multitude — popular ora- 
tors, eager for applause and celebrity. 
Hear how they flatter the people — O 
Ephraim^ what shall I do unto thee? O 
Judahy what shall I do unto thee? And 
they unfold, before their astonished eyes, 
the long catalogue of their crimes: they 
compel them to see themselves, covered 
with disgrace and cruelty. Do they come 
to strengthen the hands of the priests? 
Why then make public, and in a manner 
so frightful, the reproach of the sanctuary? 
Why does Isaiah indignantly reject the 
ofierings which were not accompanied by 
purity of heart, and which were profitable 
only to those who ministered at the altar? 



Why is Jeremiah, Ihat most zealous and 
most afflicted prophet, ever the viclira of 
the hatred of the priests? Would you 
suspect them of being the secret ageuts 
of foreign conquerors? The suspicion is 
forbidden by the whole tenour of their 
lives. They suffered, they died, for their 
country, for their law, for their God; and 
if they chance to speak of the political 
interests of the nation, it is only to prevent 
perfidious alliances with idolatrous people. 
Let us seek elsewhere — let us look 
higher for the Master whom they served, 
without the expectation of any earthly 
recompense. For having spoken severe 
truths, Jeremiah was thrown into a prison; 
he quits it only to repeat, and unceasingly 
to repeat, his unwelcome predictions; and 
in the bitterness of his heart he exclaims 
— O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I 
was deceived: thou art stronger than I, 
and hast prevailed: I am in derision daily, 
every one mocketh me. For since 1 spake, 
1 cried out, 1 cried violence and spi 
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Then I said, I will i 



' make : 
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me7ition 
nor speak any more in his name. 



him, 

£ut his icord was in Tnine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my hones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, a?id I could 
not stay.* If, in the conduct and the 
language of Moses, we necessarily recog- 
nize the constant presence of the Most 
High; in the conduct and the language of 
the prophets we see him, as it were, face 
to face, conducting these, his devoted 
servants, to the conflict. 

Christians ! were I not apprehensive of 
wearying your attention, how many cir- 
cumstances, not less remarkable, might I 
offer to your notice. I would exhibit to 
you those ancient prophecies, some of 
which are so clear; prophecies, of which 
even our own age witnesses the wonderful 
fulBlmeut. I would claim your admira- 
tion of those moral precepts, so remark- 
able for their mildness and Iheir purity, 
ID a rude age, when mankind sometimes 
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appeared to desire no other laws tin 
those vvliicli would sanction disorder, and 
allow the oppression of the weak. Yon 
would observe the wonderful harmony 
which subsists among twenty writers, 
difTering in age, in station, in education, 
in character; and, what is still more 
striking, the manner in which each of 
them, iu succession, gradually contributes 
to the increasing developement of the 
counsels of God, ' and to the features 
which they ponrtray of the promised 
Messiah. With lioly admiration you would 
contemplate that ray of light, which, 
darting from the bosom of darkness, 
shows us the God of the universe upon 
his throne. You would see it ever 
increasing in splendour as generations 
and ages pass away, and exhibiting to 
expectant mortals their God, (heir Saviour, 
and their own destiny, in glorious cha- 
racters. You would behold it, at length, 
become a flood of light, flowing through- 
out the whole globe, purifying and ferti- 
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lizing as it flows. Then would you 
prostrate yourselves before God : yoti 
would recognize — you would celebrate 
his work. 

2. Objections. — Alas! can it be neces- 
sary to accumulate so many prooftt? 
Have you not been taught from your 
infancy to receive this law as divine? 
Yes; but the church still suffers from 
the effects of that lamentable period 
when the Bible, and particularly the Old 
Testament, was made the subject of 
infamous attacks. At that time, ridicule, 
sophistry, the most unblushing falsehood 
— -all were employed to diminish its 
credit. A whole generation was reared 
in the midst of this impure atmosphere; 
their ears were assailed by profane 
jesting; and they never inquired what 
answer the God of the Old Testament 
had to make to its impious slanderers. 
What doubts, what false notions, do they 
still retain, whose misfortune it was to 




receive their education in that unhappj' 
age.* 

These are not the ouly persons who 
need information. Along with them we 
may aee men, who, with more religious 
feeling, are astonished at meeting with 
difficulties in the Old Testament, which 
they find it impossible to explain. They 
try to forget them; they abstain, even 
for pions reasons, from any longer reading 
a hook which they cannot understand. 1 
am persuaded that these donhts might be 
easily removed, were 1 to show you the 

• "The writers of the eighteenth century, wLo 
have treated the sacred books of the Hebrews hoth 
with contempt and fury, are miserably superficial 
judges of antiquity; and with the genius, the cha- 
racter and the religious cnstoma of the Jews, they 
were least of all acquainted. He who can be 
diverted, with Voltaire, at the espence of Ezekiel, 
or of the book of Genesis, must unite the pro- 
foundest ignorance with the most deplorable levity. 
Such diversion is truly wretchedl" — B. Constant, 
Dt la Religim, &c. Vol. ii. p. 210. 
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i situation of the writer's of the Old 
Testament, as well as the nature of the 
Divine purposes. In this pulpit it ia 
impossible for me to enter fully into the 
subject. 1 think I shall be able, however, 
to give a general view of the causes of 
your alarm. 

Perhaps you are distressed at meeting 
in the Old Testament with narratives, or 
with representations, which seem to you 
unbetitting the God of holiness. But 
would you have these hooks preseht you 
with a romance, instead of a history of 
ancient times? Ought they uot to give 
us a faithful picture of the patriarchs; to 
show them covering tlie plain with their 
flocks, with their sheplierds and with 
their tents; or displaying a rustic hospi- 
tality under their vine and tig-tree; in a 
word, to describe them with their simple, 
and not unfreqiiently coarse manners — 
their energetic, and sometimes savage 
virtues? This the sacred hiatorian^ have 
done. Would you ex[)ect, that in describ- 
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ing the simple sceaes of an infaot world; 
they should borrow, from an advanced 
period of civilization, a delicacy of senti- 
ment and expreBsion unknown to their 
age? If sometimes, then, in the vehement 
exhortations of the prophets, you meet 
with representations which astonish, or 
which shock you, forget not that these 
sacred hooks address themselves first of 
all to the Jews. They are Jews whose 
feelings are to be wrought upon or 
roused; and yon are inadequate judges 
of the means which are necessary for this 
purpose. With the progress of time, 
civilization, ever advancing, refines lan- 
guage, at least, if not manners. In an., 
age yet barbarous, the historians of the 
Old Testament employ not your language, 

I but their own; and you can no more 
expect that they should change that, than 
their character. My brethren, if you are 
possessed of that refinement which has 
been the result of your intellectual and 
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^^^over in tlie language of tiie ambassadore 
of God, a simplicity less undisguised, 
and a delicacy more strict, do not 
condemn these pious men, who, in the 
faithfid discharge of their duty, have 
spoken the language of their times, in 
order to make themselves intelligible by 
those for whom they wrote. Rather 
recognize in yourselves the effects of that 
Christianity, which, for the first time, 
made known to the world that high 
standard of purity, the want of which 
you now feel from experience — which has 
rendered the world capable of imagining 
it, and worthy to admire it. Recognize 
its influence (and, consequently, ibe 
results of those revelations which prepared 
the way for it), even in those elevated 
sentiments, that delicate sensibility, that 
nice sense of propriety, in which your 
complaints originate. 

Christians! I think 1 understand you. 
What astonishes you, are certain minute 

^^^irecepts — certain trifling or singular mira- 
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cles, which seem unworthy of the Lort 
of the universe. It is not in this place 
that I can answer every charge. 1 must 
confine myself to one redection alone. 
Remember that all these things were 
designed, not for yon, but for the Jews. 
Insulated as they may appear, they form 
parts of a magnificent plan, the object of 
■which was, to leave a deep inapression on 
the Hebrews, — to secure the affections, 
the habits, the whole soul, both of present 
and future generations. This plan is still 
in existence; it is developed in the Old 
Testament ; it has long excited the 
admiration of those who have the wisdom 
to discover it, and to meditate aright 
upon it. Without, at this lime, entering 
into any examination of if, I would have 
you observe the effects it has produced, 
and judge whether the real author of the 
Old Law did not adopt the best means 
of accomplishing his purpose. In the 
coarse of a few centuries, the Jewish 
people had become so identified with t\ 
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t law and the minute form of worship 
to which they were subjected, that this 
state of tilings had become a necessary 
part of tbeir existence. They had no 
thonght, no feeling, that was not in 
accordance with their law. They died, 
rather than renounce it. Torn from its 
roots by the thanderbolt, this ancient tree 
has been thrown with violence far from 
its native soil; but wonderful to relate, 
its dispersed and mutilated branches still 
flourish, full of sap and life, and the 
Jewish exile, in despite of time and 
distance, retains all that it was possible 
for hitn to preserve of the laws and 
the worship of his fathers: so well adapted 
to its purpose was the mpression made 
by Moses, more than thirty centuries 
_^o.* Thirty centuries ! Hear it, ye 



^^^K * •• Moses was aQxioua tiiat the people he had 

^^^Tormed should harbour no thought, should do n» 

action, that was not anticipated, and in accordance 

with the law. He so allied, so incorporated (he 

^^■ksraelites with the laws which he had given them. 
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jurists, ye learned legislators, — the worl 
of Moses exists after the lapse of thirty 
centuries 1 Which of jou will dare to 
flatter himself with like success? Ac- 
knowledge then the wisdom of the Deity, 
and his hand; prostrate yourselves, not 
before man, who was only the feeble 
instrument, but before God, who was 
author. 

There is another objection, appareni 
more serious, and which, doubtless, iioi 

and witli tlie customs he had prescribed, that the^ 
could not be Eeparated without dsstrnction awaiting' 
tUem. He gave them a peculiar esislence, and 
rendered tliem incapable of being amalgamated 
with other people. By means of a book, he formed 
a nation which might subsist without a country. 
As long as a handful of Jews shall remain, so long 
will the Jewish law and people exist. Every Jew 
is a living transcript of the law. The Jew is 
neither a European, nor an Asiatic, nor an African 
—he is neither a republican, nor an advocate for a 
monarchy. At all limes, and in all places, he is a 
Jew, and nothing but a Jew." — ^Massias, Rapport 
de la naliiTe a rhomme et de Vhomme a la nature. Yj 
iii. p. 171. 
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occurs to you. TJie Jewish revelation 
sometimes seems to obscure the justice of 
God, or to contradict his benevoleuce. 
Severe chastisements, sanguinary execu- 
tions, the hand of Jehovah ever ready to 
smite, the innocent sometimes sacrificed 
with the guilty; — is it here that we can 
recognize our God? My brethren, let u» 
not continually confine ourselves within 
the narrow compass of our own customs 
and our own feelings; let us not continu- 
ally forget the character of the Jewish 
people — the immense resources and the 
vast counsels of the Most High. 
■ Consider what a people the Hebrews 
bere! What a mixture of intractable 
dullness, pride, and obstinacy! lu vain 
do their ears and eyes witness the most 
stupendous miracles — their hearts are still 
unmoved. To persuade them to submit 
to the law, to compel them to be happy, 
the abyss must open beneath their feet — 
the thunder must roll above their heads. 
^^LXf blood flows; if the lightnings of Sinai 
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Apply these reflections, my brethren, to 
Ihose tragical accounts which alarm you, 
ill the ancient law; and behiud the exter- 
rninafing angel, who smites with the sword 
ill the name of Jehovah, you will discover 
a God of mercy and of love, who smiles 
with afiection on iiis frail children. 

In tlie midst of a solemn processiou,* 
the holy ark, — the awful throne of Jeiio- 
the mysterious monument, which not 
even the Levites tliemselves were per- 
mitted to luicover or to touch, — the holy 
ark, concealed beneath the sacred veil, 
was slowly conveyed to the new abode 
which David had designed for it. In its 
progress, pious songs, burnt offerings, and 
incense declared the devotion of the 
monarch and the joy of Israel. But 
Israel and David have forgotten with 
what sacred awe the ark should he encom- 
passed; they mistake the grand religious 
and national interests with which this 
reverence is associated. A great lesson 

' 2 Samuel ri. 1 Chronioli 
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* necessary : it is about to be given. The 
car is shaken and inclines; the ark is on 
the point of falling. A man ruslies for- 
ward: with rash piety his hand supports 
it, and restores it to its station — he 
falls down dead! At this scene the 
Jews are troubled; theterriiied procession 
pauses; Jndah anxiously bethinks herself 
of tlie divine will and tlie prescribed rites;* 
the peopt ; contemplate with terror the 
corpse, whose features, disfigured by fear 
and by death, seem to bear the imprest^ 
of God's anger: in the meantime, the soul 
of the pious Uzza, joyfully escaping from 
this world of trouble, ascends in trinmpli 
to the abodes of felicity : already it reposes 
with delight in Ihe bosom of its God! Is 
it here, then, inconsiderate men! that 
ye see injustice and cruelty? llepel the 
objections, which a little more reflection, 
or a little more knowledge, would enable 
you to dissipate; and if you have neither 
the time thoroughly to examine all, nor 
• I Chronicles xv. 12. 
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llie ability to comprehend all, confide, 
least, in God, who has encompaBsed the 
old law with such powerful evidence, and 
in tlie Savionr, who has placed it «i 
his infallible protection. 

Application. — In former times, my bre- 
thren, God in his mercy gave the Old 
Testament to the Hebrews, to eulighteo 
tliem, and to lead tbem to Jesus : he 
designed it also for onr improvemeot 
and our salvation. Preserved to our 
times, it is in our own possession. Happy 
they, who gratefully acknowledge this 
gift! 

Christians! from this day, once in each 
week, the sacred records, which of old 
prepared for Christ faithful disciples, will 
be illustrated in this pulpit. Make a 
point of coming to hear; aod forsake not 
our temples at a time when they unfold 
their gates for the express purpose of 
imparting that light, of which you feel 
the want — that knowledge, in which you 
complain you are deficient. Shall we, h\ 
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r hike warm ness, allow an institution to 
decay, which we owe (o the wisdom 
and the piety of our fathers; for which 
strangers envy us; and which is so well 
calculated to foster in the church the 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, the habit 
of reading it, and the ability to under- 
stand it! Beware, my brethien, how yoii 
neglect aids so precious, and of which you 
may so easily avail yourselves. But you 
should do still more. Often, in your own 
homes, devote a portion of your time to the 
writings of the Old Covenant, and combine 
a perusal of tliem with the study of the 
New Testament. You will behold in them 
some rays of the glory of the Son of God. 
This employment will elevate your souls 
and speak to your liearts. Bead the 
hibtory of tlie .Jewish people. Contem- 
plate the constant and sublime operations 
of a paternal providence, which makes 
all tilings work together for good to those 
who love God, and you will learn to 
cast upon that God the burthen of your 
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cares, Head the Psalms, — poetic monO* 
iiieiits of the humility of a monarch and 
the sensibility of a warrior, — in which the 
most fervent piety exhibits itself in so 
many varied forms. Read them, and you 
will learn to bewail your faults— to submit 
to God; and while yon contemplate his 
benefits and his works, to partake of the 
pure and lively emotions of an animated 
and confiding piety. Head the Prophets. 
Fear not to follow Isaiah in his lofty 
flight, and let his glowing imagination 
elevate your thoughts to the throne of the 
Most High. Listen to the sighs of Jere- 
miah, and while you behold him sitting 
amidst blood-stained ruins, consider what 
those nations become who forsake their 
God. Hearken to the prophetic voice of 
Daniel, piercing the darkness of the 
night, and already annonnciiig the name 
of Christ, and bow before the Sun of 
Righteousness, the dawn of which that 
voice proclaims. If the prophet-king, in 
the midst of the cares of empire and the 
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nxieties of his restless life, eagerly che- 
rished, by night aud hy clay, the law 
of Ilia God; if, in the liveliness of his 
gratitude, he sometimes left his couch to 
celebrate the precious gift which God had 
bestowed upon the world, will not you, — 
to whom it is given to know still more of 
his paternal counsels, and the sacred 
beauties of the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, — will not you find some delight 
in these pious meditations? 

My brethren, have you never understood 
the mercy and loving-kindness, of which 
the Old Testament is for you the pledge? 
Ere we were born, when our ancestors, 
immersed in barbarism, performed an 
unholy worship upon altars streaming 
with human blood, then God thought 
upon us ! He had compassion upon 
those numerous generations, who were 
about to be born only to displease him 
and (0 die! Moved with pity, he called 
Abraham; he commissioned Moses; he 
inspired the prophets; he commanded 
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tbem to announce a Saviour; to prepan 
for him a way; to commit to faithful 
men the sacred charter, which so many 
centuries beforehand promised him to our 
miserable race. Precious charter! Awful 
and venerable monument of man's salva- 
tion and Jehovah's mercy — who would, 
who could neglect thy divine oracles? 
Rather, whose tongue shall cease to 
celebrate this gift"! What soul is so insen- 
sible as not to he affected by it? God 
loved us before we were bom! No; we 
will not reject any means of salvation 
which he offers to us. We will cheerfully 
praise him for his mercies of old, as 
well as for those more recent. We will 
study all that he has done for us; all the 
different methods by which he designs to 
conduct his children to happiness; every 
line of that Scripture, which is profitable 
Jor doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works. Lord, 
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thou knowest the sincerity of our 
resolutions, but thou knowest also their 
inconstancy. Grant us those Christian 
and sincere dispositions, with which thy 
Word shall render us happier and better. 
Lord, teach us to understand thy law! 
Amen. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PENTAIKUCH IS AS OLD AS THE 
JEWISH LAW, 

Two of the proofs noticed in p. 4 and 5 
require some illustration. 

I. The style of the historian gradoally, 
but perceptibly changes, as the narrative 
approaches the age of Moses. Every 
thing seems then to indicate a coiilem' 
porary writer. Keeping this in mind, let 
divide the history of the Pentateuch 
ito three parts. 

The eleven first chapters of Genesis 
will form one of these divisions. We 
find here an incomplete and rapid 
sketch, which suppresses many intervening 
events and accompanying circum3tance& 
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Tiie form of the narrative often remiii' 
ns of tliose brief inscriptions, which are 
entrusted to marble for the purpose of 
transmitting some knowledge of important 
facts to posterity. In a word, every 
thing indicates a history formed on the 
authority of ancient and concise docu- 
ments. 

The history of the ancestors of the 
Hebrews occnpies the remainder of the 
first book of the Pentateuch. The time, 
and still more the subject, brings it much 
nearer to the delivery of the law. A 
complete, animated, and coherent history 
may now be perceived, in which those 
circumstances that are interesting are not 
omitted, while unimportant details are not 
recorded. Such should a national history 
be, written a few centuries after the events 
have taken place, when the recollections, 
the monuments, the records, carefully 
preserved in every family, render the 
traditions of past ages both important 
and popular. 
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^n a bistory entirely contemporaneous, 
we expect something of a different 
kind. The colouring is more true: the 
turns of expression more lively; because 
the writer has himself seen, felt, and 
experienced the things- concerning which 
he writes: because his imagination has 
no effort to make, to place him in the 
situation of the actors; the details are 
more numerous and more amplified : 
because be is acquainted with them all. 
They are not always well chosen: because 
be is an insufficient judge of tbeir 
iu6uence upon future events, and of 
their relative importance in the eyes of 
posterity. The succession and counexfon 
of facts are sometimes less distinctly 
described: because the writer constantly 
hesitates between the strictly chronological 
order, and that in which these facts have 
struck him, and in which they appeared 
to him to have influenced each other: 
and because the nature or the vividness 
of his impressions often deceive him, with 



regard to the importance of events, or 
their mutual dependence. Now such, 
precisely, is the character of the historical 
part of the four last books of the Penta- 
teuch. 

In order more clearly to see these 
varieties of style, in the three sections of 
the Mosaic history, we shall do well to 
compare together some passages of each. 
We may take, for example, in the first, 
the mysterious address of Lamech to his 
wives;* the translation of Enoch,']' related 
in a single verse; or the history of the 
tower of Babel.J In the second, the 
victory of Abraham ;§ the history of 
Hagar;]] or the sacrifice of Isaac.^ The 
difference between the second and the 
third is less decided; it may be dis- 
covered, however, by comparing anala- 
gous subjects; for instance, the call of 



• Gen. iv. 23, 24. f Gen. v. 24. J Geo. 

si. 1—9. 5 Gen. xiv. || Gen. xxi. 14— au 
% Gen. sxii.. 'kj^j^^ )I^<1>. 
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Abraham,'* with the missiou of Moses ;'|' 
the destruction of Sodom.J with the last 
plague of Egypt.§ 

II. The manner in which the writer 
introduces the law, moreover, serves to 
prove the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 
I have here four remarks to make. 

The history of the law embraces a 
period of forty years. During this period 
the laws were sometimes modified by the 
divine legislator, according to the cir- 
cumstances and times. Had the writer 
of the Pentateuch lived at a later period, 
would he have known, would he have 
recorded any but those laws which finally 
continued in force? Would he, at least, 
have given us the original form of the 
law, in an absolute manner, without 
allowing us to suspect any possible 
restriction? For example,— in Leviticus 
xvii. I — 9. (that is, in the code, and not 
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I Kxodiis iii. and iv. 
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in the history) it is commanded, und* 
pain of death, that no animal shall be 
killed for the consumption of the people, 
except in the form of a sacrifice to God, 
and at the door of the tabernacle. The 
people were encamped in the desert, the 
law was important,* and might easily be 
complied with. When, after forty years, 
the people were about to enter the land 
of Canaan, Moses repealed this law; 
which, in an extensive country, and among 
an agi-icultural people, wonid have been 
impracticable. The Pentateuch fails not 
to give the new law, as it had given the 
original one. Dent. xii. 15, 21. 

The institutions of Moses are 
entirely his own work. In many instancei 
he does nothing more than sanction, 
under certain important modifications, the 
ancient customs of the Hebrews. When 
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' It was important, as the means of preventing 
the people from offering Sitcrifices to idols, at their 
own abodes, in imitation of the Egyptians or 
Canaan ites. 
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fS is tlie case, we scarcely ever fail lo 
perceive it in the tone of the writer. We 
never see liiio insisting upon the details 
of a law, already known from long; usage: 
he contents himself with declaring that 
it is a law, or with explaining how it 
is lo be observed. On the contrary, the 
original institutions are described in alt 
their detail; they are accompanied by all 
the precautions, means of ful6lment, and 
motives, which the legislator thinks neces- 
igiry to render them binding.* Does not 



STote bg the IVaas/a(or.— Moses often supposes 
e existeDce of some more ancient laws among the 
Hebrews, founded on established usage, wLicli Lo 
sometimes confirms, amends, or abolisbes. He 
does the same also, in respect of laws which were 
observed among other nations, and especially among 
the Egyptians — laws with which the Hebrews were 
well acquainted, and to some of which they had been 
in subjection. A reference, not only to the books of 
Job and Genesis, but to the present customs of 
Eastern nations, in which the Mosaic law was 
never observed, — and in which, as Michaclis justly 
remarks, " ancient manners have maintained them- 
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ttiis diflereoce arise from the circuDistaiK 
of the law being framed at the very 
moment when it was put in force? If it 
was really the work of a later writer, 
why should he describe so diflereiitly the 
laws which originated with Moses and 



selves so perfectly, tliat Id reading tbe descrtption 
of a wandering Arab, one might easily suppose 
one's self in Abraham's tent," — will supply us willi 
much informatioQ on this subject, and show ns tbe 
soarces whence the Hebrew legislator derived 
many of his laws. Among those ancient consuetu- 
dinary laws, which were in force prior to Moses. 
and whicli he has cither confirmed or improved, 
may be mentioned, — the law of the Lci-irale, which 
required that a man should marry the widow of his 
brother, if he died without children — See Genesis 
xxxviii. and Dent. xsv. 5 — 10.; the prohibition of 
muzzling the ox when he was threshing the com, 
which was an ancient Arabian custom — See RusselVs 
Natural History of Aleppo, vol. i. p. 76. and Deut. 
KXT. 4.; the law which limited the period of servi- 
tude, ia the case of Hebrew servants, to seven 
years— See Genesis xkik. 15—27.; the law of 
siiretiship — Job xvii. 3.; and the privileges of 
primogeniture — Genesis xxvii. But tbe case 4 
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fhbse wliich were prior to his time? Some 
centuries after him, wouhl they not both 
be equally parts of the same entire 
system, received by the Hebrews under 
the same sanction — similar institutions, 
equally venerable, and often equally neg- 
lected? 

If the compiler of the Pentateuch had 
been of a later age than Moses, it is 
impossible that this book should not, in 
some way or anotlier, have borne the 
impress of the age in which it was com- 



tLe Gael is a more stribia); illustration of the 
author's remark. By tlie term Goel h meaut " tho 
nearest relation of a persoa muriJered, whose right 
and duty it was to avenge hia kinsman's death with 
his own hand." This law Moses presQ|)po8es. Ho 
neither institutes the ofliec, nor delines the duty 
of the Goi-l; hecanse the oOice was of ancieat 
slandiag, and the duty was well understood and 
practised. All he does is to proride against the 
abuse of the law, by afTording au asylum aud pro- 
tection to the innocent mauslayer — See £xodu» 
xxi. Nnmhers sxxv. Deuteronomy xis, — See also 
Micliaelis's Commentaries on ike Laici of Moses. 
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posetl. How, for instance, is it ■ 
to believe — if it had originated in the time 
of David or his successors — that the 
writer would not, in some passage, have 
betrayed that he lived under Hebrew 
raonarchs; that he was acquainted with 
their customs; that Jerusalem was their 
residence, — the centre of the national 
riches, honour, and glory. The Penta- 
teuch exhibits not the slightest trace of 
this kind. There is frequent mention in 
it of Hebron or of Sichem, but hardly 
eper of the future capital of David. It 
discovers no idea of Hebrew kings, 
except it he in seven verses in Deutero- 
nomy (xvii. 14 — 20.) where the legislator 
predicts that the nation will one day 
place a king at its head. In no other 
part does a thought of the kind occur. 
The existence of kings is not supposed, 
either in the judicial or executive depart- 
ment. They are never thoaght of, either 
for war or for peace. 
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r My fourth remark is little more than a 
particular application of the precediog 
one. The lawgiver expects disobedience 
— he foresees that his institutions will 
soon undergo some alteration; but the 
very way in which these books mention 
it, proves that the writer was ignorant 
of the nature of that alteration. There 
is a striking contrast between the history 
of the legislation, which supposes that 
such and such a law will always be 
observed, and the history of the people, 
which informs us it never was observed. 
Jt follows, as a moral proof, that the 
institution of the one is prior, not only to 
the other, but to the facts which it 
records. Had the author of the Penta- 
teuch been really of a later age than 
IVToses, he would have endeavoured, 
either to give a faithful account of the 
institutions of his own time, or to restore 
the law to its original form. But surely, 
whichever of these two plans he had 
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adopted, lie would have produced 
ihiiig but the Pentateuch. lu the first 
case, lie would have described the Mosaic 
institution as he himself was acquainted 
with it; such as his own age had made 
it, and not as it had been framed origi- 
nally by Moses. He would then have 
omitted those laws which scarcely sur- 
vived the lawgiver; he would hardly, for 
example, have noticed the law of the 
Jubilee, which so speedily fell into disuse. 
This very law, however, and many others 
which were similarly treated, occupy a 
most important place in the Pentateuch, 
as well as in the plan of Moses; conse- 
quently, they altogether refute this first 
supposition. In the second case, the 
author, desirous of attacking the abuses 
recently introduced, would, on the con- 
trary, have particularly insisted upon those 
laws which the people neglected, and 
which it would have been the object of 
his pious fraud to restore. He would 




have endeavoured, for exarople, to sup- 
press the worship in high places; the 
practice of which was so common, aud 
so injurious to their rehgion and their 
country. Now the Pentaleucli contents 
itself with a precaution, carefully prohi- 
biting all other worship but that of the 
tabernacle. It is impossible, in the case 
supposed, that at a more recent period 
the writer would not have entered into 
other details. He would, doubtless, have 
recollected that neither lofty hills, nor 
deep groves, nor the legendary accounts 
of a vision or of a miracle, were a 
sufficient excuse for the institution of a 
new form of worship; he would have 
expressly interdicted the most celebrated 
of these high places; he would have 
declared that in Jerusalem the Deity had 
placed his name and his glory: there he 
would have commanded his worshippers 
to assemble. Thus, on every supposition, 
he could not have remained iudilTereut 
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to the modifications wMch 16^ t^i^Mji 
underwebt sabseqaeiitly to Moliesr Hb 
must necessarily tiaV^ said 8d&^tbil%^'RSSi; 

* * * 

or ^omethinjg; mdre, upon tbis ^ubj'6bl fhitt 
is expressed in the Pedtsitettcb. 
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CHAPTER II. 

; PENTATEUCH is THE WOBK OF MOSE^. 

The nature of the five books of ttie 
Pentateuch has led us to regard them as 
the work, not only of a contemporary 
writer, but of Moses himself.* This 
opinion is founded, first, upon the object 
and spirit of each of these books; and 
secondly, upon the indirect indications 
which they exhibit respecting the situation, 
the habits, the knowledge of the writer. 

I. In the first eleven chapters, Genesis 
presents us with the imposing picture of 
the origin of things. It is, so to speak, 
the vestibule of the majestic edifice of 
revelation — it is the basis upon which 
it rests. This is not, however, the 
special object of tlie whole book. In the 
next part we find certain precious 
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documents interspersed, n 
neighbouring people and to the ancestors 
of the Hebrews; but even this is only a 
secondary object of the work. In com- 
piling this concluding part, the writer 
appears to have contemplated a very dif- 
ferent and more important end. We are 
at no loss to perceive tbat his object is to 
stimulate the Israelites to the couquest of 
Canaan, by means of a history, the care- 
fully combined circumstances of which 
were calculated to inspire them with 
courage and ardour. In fact, what do we 
find more prominent than this in the 
second part of the book of Genesis? 

We behold the Deity make an especial 
choice of the ancestors of the Hebrew 
people — distinguish them and their de- 
scendants from all other men, by mag- 
nificent promises and by a high destiny. 
The Hebrews thus learn that they are 
the chosen people. They are instructed 
to reckon at all times, and unhesitatingly, 
upon the divine favour. 
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eliold the land of Canaan already 
assigned to the Hebrews, in tlie person of 
their ancestor, Abraham. For five cen- 
turies his descendants Hve in eiipectation 
of this land: all their hopes are connected 
with it: all the promises of God refer to 
it. It was to exercise the first act of 
ownership, that Abraham receives the 
command to quit his own country. Jacob 
cannot leave it or relnni to it; but God, 
upon its frontiers, reminds him of the 
promised hour when the Canaanites shall 
be displaced hy the Hebrews.* Joseph 
and his father, on the bed of dealii, give 
orders for their ashes to be conveyed 
thither, when this anxiously expected 
hour shall arrive. The Hebrews were 
thus assured that tliey marched to certain 
conquest; that the soil which Ihey were 
about to take possession of by military 
force, had really, for ages, been their 
own; that they were commissioned by 

• Gen. xsviii. 10—16. xxxii. 22—30. xxxt. 
0—15. ilvi. 1—4. ' 
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God to avenge the accumulated iniquities 
of lIie.Amorites. 

We behold the Deity accustoming the 
patriarchs to aa implicit and uolimited 
confidence in his wisdom and benevolence. 
He is constantly putting their faith to the 
test, and instantly rewards it. Abraham, 
after a long period, sees himself childless. 
At a subsequent time, when he had 
become, contrary to all expectation, the 
father of two sons, he is commanded to 
expel the one, and to offer the other in 
sacrifice. Notwithstanding this, a divine 
voice has told bim, and still repeats it, 
that bis posterity shall be as numerous as 
the sands on the sea-shore. He believes 
it, and the promise is accomplished. His 
faith triumphs over the threatenings and 
obscurities of the future: his immoveable 
confidence is the conducting rod which 
always averts the thunderbolt, and affords 
the father of believers a protecting shelter 
in his God. Thus the Hebrews learned 
implicitly to obey their heavenly King, 
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!hout allowing tbemselves to be alarmed 
by appearances; they learned to expect a 
miracle, rather than to distrust God; to 
stifle even the emotions of nature, rather 
than in any instance to waver. 

Thus, then, the object of Genesis is 
precisely that which the legislator must 
necessarily have proposed to himself. So 
complete is the harmony which subsists 
between the design of the one and the 
project of the other, that the two concep- 
tions evidently indicate a single author. 

In the three followiag books, we find 
alike the plan and the seal of Moses. 
Exodus ought always to be considered as 
intimately connected with the law. The 
main object of this book is to found and 
establish the principal portions of this 
law, on the great political deliverance 
with which the Hebrews had just beeo 
favoured. The writer reminds them of 
the plagues of Egypt; the passage of 
the Red Sea; the miracles of the desert; 
and so closely, with these glorious aod 
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aflecting recollections, does he uuite the 
feast of Passover; the iitatitutioB of the 
Sahbatb; the renewal of the covenant; 
the solemn abaDdoQmeDt of idolatFy; the 
ten fundamental commandnieDts and their 
commentary; the rites and ceremonies of 
the worship of Jehovah, — that there arises 
a sacred obligation, or rather an absolute 
necessity, to obey, on the part of every 
one who has been the witness or the 
object of these miraculous favours. Do 
we not here also trace the design of 
Moses, and one of the surest toeans of 
accomplishing it? 

Leviticus is not the book of the people, 
but of the priests. For their use it com- 
piles, and in a more methodical form, the 
political, religious, and moral code. Thia 
book, then, is probably the work of the 
legislator, who has chosen the priests for 
the express purpose of confiding this 
charge to them, and who no where else 
gives them the necessary instructions for 
fulfilling it. 
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The book of Ntanbers couM only have 
been written in the desert, by the leader 
of the people, or under his direction. It 
bears the evident marks of this long and 
vague period, which extended from the 
second to the thirty-ninth year afler their 
qnitting JEgypt, — a period of privation 
and complaint, of sojouraing'S and wan- 
derings, — without any definite object, 
without a fixed route, and accompanied 
even by few remarkable events. This 
book contains, in a strictly chronological 
order, all the important documents which 
it was thought proper to preserve; such 
as regulations of police, new legal insti- 
tutions, authentic registers of the census 
and the gifts, narratives of striking and 
isolated facts. 

With regard to Deuteronomy, it is yet 
more evident that Moses was the author 
of that book; and I shall add no illuB- 
tration to what 1 have already said, p. 10. 
Setiides, what reasoning would convince 




that man, whom the perufia) of the b^i 
itself had failed to convince? 

The object and the spirit of the FentMr~ 
teuch, then, necessarily remind us of 
Moses, and show us in him the writer 
whom we sought to discover. 

II. The combination of knowledge and 
habits of thinking, observable in the 
author of the Pentateuch, lead us to the 
same conclusion. 

It is quite evident that the writer is 
a man of education and possessed of 
extensive knowledge. We have here no 
vulgar man — no fisherman become an 
• apostle; who, though uncultivated and 
uninformed, is able to write of sublime 
truths in popular language, but ever 
remains a stranger to general literature and 
science. The author of the Pentateuch 
is a man of considerable information. 
He attends to the form and matter of 
his history; he collects together historical, 
genealogical, and geographical details: 
which, though not essential to his purpose, 
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13d to the perspicuity and utility of his 
work; he compoBes hymns, which hear 
the impress of his genius no less than of 
his piety; he compiles the book of 
Genesis from ancient documents, carefully 
and methodically,* as the researches of 



* Note by the Traiutator. — There is " reasoo to 
believe, that Moaea not only ohtaioed his knowledge 
of past eveuta from written documenta, but that he 
has incorporated the documenta themselves, and 
that the book of Gonesia ia liule elae than a 
collection of such ancient writings." In support of 
this opinion, the general principle of wbieU has 
been maintained by Vilringa, Oalmet, M, I'Abbi- 
le Franjoia, Bp. Gleig, M. Astrac, Eichbom. 
Miiller, and Rosecmiiller, it may be obaervcd, that 
the phrase — Tliese are the generations, frequently 
occura, and as frequently seems to be a preface to 
Bome distinct and original memoir. The variations 
which appear in the accounta of persons and 
transactiona, aeem favourable to the conjecture, 
tliat Moses has made use of two or more documents, 
Thns the account of the creation in chap. ii. differs 
from that in chap, i-; the dcacription of the animals 
which entered the ark in chap. vi. W, 20. difl'crs 
from that in chap, vii, 2, 3. " The account of 
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the learned have proved. This writer, 

tbei], was an enlightened man: lie was no 
stranger to literature: he held learning in 
estimation. 



Abraliam's marriage with Keturah, and of his 
children by ber, is not to be reconciled with the 
preceding history of the patriarch. Two accounts 
are giren of the origin of the name of Bethel; 
and also of the sabatitntion of the name of 
Israel fcr that of Jacob. Compare ch. xxriji. 
10 — 13. xxxii. 22 — 30. xxxv. 9— IS." "Bnl a 
still more striking evidence that Moses has made 
use of some ancient memoirs, arises from the 
cnrions fact, that in different parts of the book 
of Genesis the Supreme Being is spoken of 
under dilFercnt appellations: sometimes being 
called God, sometimes Jehovah, and sometimes 
Jehovah God; bnt generally, either God or Jehovah." 
This distinction, it is afBrmed, is too marked to be 
accidental: and in all those passages of (he book of 
Genesis which differ in the appellations of the 
Deity, a difference in style is clearly discernible 
by the critical eye. This peculiarity may be best 
explained, by supposing that Moses had two or 
more memoirs, portions of which he selected and 
arranged as it suited his purpose. — See Wellbeloved's_ 
Diasetiation on the I'entalench, p. 6 — 8. 
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^^^-This writer, too, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of the patriarchs, 
with the origiu of the Hebrews, and of 
the world. Every page of Genesis proves 
this. The spirit of inspiration was doubt- 
less given him, to enable him to undertake 
his work, and to render it correct; but, 
as in the case of the £vangelists, under 
the new dispensation, it is by human 
means that the author appears to have 
been instructed. He was then a Hebrew, 
aud a distinguished Hebrew. 

But he was not only acquainted with 
the history of his owe people; he knew, 
and he retates minutely, all the circum- 
stances of the recent revolntion, which 
effected their freedom from Egyptian 
bondage. He had seen all, he knew all 
that had occurred at that period, private 
as well as public facts — thoughts as well 
as actions: he was, then, one of the 
principal actors. 

He knows the law as he only could 

^Mwow it by whom it was conceived. His 



book was the only authorized 
from which the Hebrews couid derive a 
knowledge of it; and we ourselves obtain 
our acquaiutance with it from no other 
source. He must, then, have been either 
the legislator himself, or one most inti- 
mately acquainted with his purposes and 
thoughts. 

He was much more familiar with the 
manners and the laws of Egypt than could 
have been expected from an ordinary 
Hebrew. We are astonished at finding in 
hiH writings exact information respecting 
the finances, the commerce, the religion, 
the military establishment, the civil cus- 
toms of the Egyptians. This is so much 
the more remarkable, because the author 
gives it undesignedly, and a superficial 
reader might not discover it. The 
aversion of the Egyptians from a pastoral 
life, and from the employment of 
shepherds; the severe law, which excludes 
every stranger from their table; their 
preferring horses to camels; their entire 
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aotloniDg commerce, Tvliich (Iiey leave 
to neighbouring nations; the tax upon 
the soil, under the form of tithes; 
the exemption granted lo the lands of 
the priests: these, and a thousand other 
similar circumstances, are presented by 
the books of Genesis and Exodus to 
the critical inquirer;* whilst, at the same 
time, and without any reference to the 
Bible, the antiquary, on his part, discovers 
them also in his old monuments and 
ancient histories — a remarkable coinci- 
dence, which every fresh research tends 
to complete and con6rm. The author of 
the Pentateuch, then, had lived in Egypt, 
probably near those depositaries of science 
and of power — the priesthood and the 
aoiirt,t 

' * See alao p. 83, the translation of a note from 
foohfaoni. 



f Note by the IVomlator. — It may be well to add, 
in the words of Bishop Marsh, that "the stroagest 
•rgament that can be produced, to show that the 



Once more: tliia writer was acquainted 
with other nations, besides the Egyptiaoa 
and the Hebrews. In the tenth, twenty- 
fifth, and thirty-sixth chapters of Genesis 
may be seen the documeDts which he 
collected, relating to the origin and the 
dispersion of all the people then known, 
particularly to the different descendants 
of Abraham. He tells us whence these 
great families arose; their names; the 
titles and genealogies of their chiefs; the 
geographical sitnation of their different 
tribes. Such information, at that period, 
could only have been acquired by tra- 
velling. He bad, then, visited these 
Isbmaelite, Midianite, and IdumsBan 
tribes: he had sojourned among them: he 
bad thence derived those documents 



PeDtateuch was writteu by a man bom and educated 
in £gypt, is the use of Egyptian words; words, 
which nerer were, nor ever conld have been used 
by a native of Palestine." — The Authattidty of tht 
five book* of Moses considered, p. 13. 
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respecting their history, which were after- 
wards inserted in the book of Genesis.* 



" I must lie permitted here to oflcr a translation 
of a passage from Eiclihora, upon the authenticity 
of the four last hooks of the Pentateuch. This 
passage will completo oar roilectiona, and is 
calculated at once to interest and to couvince my 
readers: — 

" If auy thing could iavincihly demonsirare to a 
frieod of truth the high antiquity of these books, 
it is, assuredly, the assemblage of those numerous 
marks of minute veracity, which an impostor of a 
later age would not have been able to ofl'er. I will 
here mention two or three, merely to give some 
idea of it. The latter books of Moses evidently 
suppose many things, which history has transmitted 
to ns, relating to the ancient Egyptians. They 
regarded bloody sacrifices with horror. Exodus viii. 
26, The water which they usually drank was that 
of the Nile, Exodus vii. 18. Mortal blows were 
punished with death. Exodus ii. 15. The study of 
nature was exclusively the province of wise men, 
pretended enchanters. Exodus vii. viii. In Egypt 
there was a military caste, and at the same time 
an army always ready for service, Exodus si'v. 6. 
Precious stones were eogravea in intaglio, Exodus 
xxviii. 9 — 11. A writer less familiar wilh the 
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Let us now bring together these severa 
data. We shall discover in them, in the 
first place, a complete proof of the anti- 
quity of the Pentateuch. The writer, we 
have said, is a Hebrew; an actor in the 
revolution ; horn in £gypt; and had 
visited the different tribes of the desert. 
This, however, is not all; and yet, upon 
the authority of these circumatauces alone, 

history of Egypt than Mosea was, conld not have 
compared the antiquity of Hebroa with that at 
Tanis,* A more modern writer could not have 
spoken with so ranch exactness of the future 
GOnqnest of Canaan. Would he not, some where 
or other, have inserted the order fol* destroying the 
temples of idols? The Cauaanites had only altars 
and groves ; and these are what Moses always 
supposes. How clearly do we mark in these hooks 
the progress of knowledge and civilization! In 
Jacob's benediction, the patriarch celebrates the 
happiness of Zabulon, whose lands will border 
upon the rich and commercial capital of the 

* Eichhom here falta into tbe error pointed out by Malle. 
brnD fPrfcii de gfographie witersBlle, toI. I. p. \Si), and 
readers the Hebrew word, >)ibieh really lignifles Betiopolb. 
(he ancieal cnpital of EgypI, by Tanii. 



Stifles Hetiopoi^^^^ 
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we may, with high probability, pronounce 
tins writer to be no other tlian Moses 
himself. We are acquainted with all that 
was extraordinary in his life: and every 
remarkable circumstance in it exactly 
corresponds with the facts which we have 

Sidontans. Tn the song of Moses (Deut. xsxiii. 
19.), the poel, speaking of the same tribe, menlioos 
an additional circnmstance, and alludes to the glass 
which the Siilonians obtained from the river 
Delus," &.C. Eichhorn Einleitwig in da» Alle T, 
3d edit. ^ 442. Note. 
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We bi/ the Traiwlator. — With regard to the error 
into which M. Cellerier supposes Eichhorn to havo 
fallen, and to which he adverts in the Note in the 
preceding page, it may be observed, in vindication 
of the learned Professor of Guttingen, that the 
Septn»gint, in this case the most aucient and 
the best authority, not only renders Zoan by 
Tanis in Psalm Ixxviii. 12, 43. and Isaiah xii. lit. 
but in Ezekiel xxx. 14, 13. diatioguishes Tanja 
from Sais, which M. Maltcbrun alleges thnt they 
have confounded with it. Even admitting that 
Zoan was Sais, there is no proof whatever that tlie 
8aisof Plato, as M. Maltebrun supposes, was the 
same as the Heliopolis of Herodotus. 



just stated — Moses, l-eared in the court oT" 
Pharaoh; chief of a political revolution; 
legislator of the Hehrews ; himself a 
Hebrew, and far superior to his country- 
men in science and literature; sojourned 
amon^ the wandering tribes of Arabia 
from his fortieth to his eightieth year, 
previous to the time when he could have 
composed the Pentateuch: it must have 
been on his return to the same places, 
some years after, that he did this. Are 
we not, then, authorized in believing that 
he was, in fact, the author of it: and if 
we combine with this argument, that which 
has been brought forward in the first part 
of this chapter, may we not consider this 
fact as demonstrated? 

These two first chapters, and the 
opinions expressed p. 3 — 14, embrace hat 
a small portion, and form a very slight 
sketch, of the arguments which might be 
adduced in favour of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch. Such as they are, how- 
ever, they appear to me to be sufficient to 
convince every honest man. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Ill, 



hAQKS of historical TltUTH IN GENESIS. 

In p. 16 and 17, I have only glanced 
at the characters of historical truth in 
which Genesis abounds. By way of 
illustration, I will give a translation of 
a passage of Eichhorn which 1 had in 
view.* 

" The form of the narratives in Genesis 
affords the most convincing proof of its 
authenticity, to every one who is capable 

• In the whole of the first part of the preceding 
disconrse, I have borrowed largely from this cele- 
brated scholar — the Neator of criticism. Though 
an admirer of his talents, I am, in general, far 
from sharing his critical principles, or approving 
of his hypotheses; but when treading upon safer 
ground, he devotes his powerful erudition to the 
defence of truth, I gladly partake of the enthusiasm 
which the vast labours, the fertile and ingenious 
mind of this extraordinary man justly excite. 
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of appreciating wliat is natural 
simple; of going back, in imagination, to 
the infancy of the world; and of picturing 
to himself the domestic life of pastoral 
nations. The etyle of history must needs 
change with the usages of men : it must 
obey the varied influences of each people, 
each age, and each revolution. Now the 
book of Genesis describes, with remark- 
able fidelity, the infancy and the youth 
of the human race. The narratives are 
often nothing more than the domestic 
history of a few shepherds; but we every 
where discover the noble and frank 
simplicity of pastoral manners. If in one 
of those favouring hours, when the mind 
yields itself up to the influence of pure 
and tranquil reflections, you read with 
close attention, and an emotion of delight, 
some passage in the life of Abraham, of 
Isaac, or of Jacob; read afterwards, in 
the same way, some portion of that of 
David, Solomon, or one of the judges of 
Israel, and you will immediately feel t 
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distance which divides the two histories, 
a& well as the two periods to which they 
refer, and the decided marks of ioferiority 
10 the latter picture. There, it is all 
simple nature which aifects and interests 
you: here, it is nature still, but less ani- 
mated and less undisguised. There, all 
Uie openness of frank simplicity: here, 
already more elegance and less originality. 
There, language fresh from the heart: 
here, the first traces of civilization and 
luxury. If age and long habit prevent 
you from making this experiment — if you 
cannot recal tbe feelings and the thoughts 
of youth, try it upon some child, whose 
taste education has not vitiated, and you 
will see wiiat different impressions his 
tender mind will receive from these very 
different narratives. 

" U must, however, be confessed, that 
these fresh colours lose much of their 
brilliancy when transferred from the ori- 
ginal. I here make no charge against 
aacient or modern versions; but I will 
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affirm, that no translation can 
that unadorned simphcity, that freshness 
of colouring, which constitute the charm 
of Genesis. How, indeed, is it possible, 
in our precise, refined, and cold languages, 
adequately to convey the ideas which are 
embodied in their artless, free, and unaf- 
fected language? The Hebrew patriarch 
may with justice complain of his modern 
judges. These rash men have, on the 
authority of unfaithful versions, had the 
hardihood to condemn an original monu- 
ment, with which they are unacquainted, 
and of which nothing could give them an 
adequate idea. 

" But to proceed. What impostor, let 
me ask, could possibly describe, with so 
much precision, the successive progress 
of civilization and of society? How could 
he have contrived to observe this gradual 
process, in so unlaboured a manner; in ob- 
jects so different; with incidents so minute, 
so natural, so perfectly coimected with 
each other: and all in such a way, as to be 
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^^^ipable of bearing the severest examitia- 
tion, without betraying the fraud ! 

" Abraham quits Mesopotamia, the 
country of shepherds: and all the circum- 
stances of his life show him to be a man 
of pastoral habits entirely. Do guests 
visit him? He hastens to select a calf 
from his herds, which, like the Patroclus 
of Homer, he himself dresses. He offers 
no wine to the strangers; and yet wine at 
this time was not unknown in Palestine.* 
He presents them with milk, as we should 
expect a husbandman to do.t Isaac, on 
the contrary, rich in the inheritance he 
derived from Abraham, and less a 
stranger to the luxurious habits of the 
Canaanites, makes use of wine.j: A kid 
brought from the pastures no longer 
satisfies his taste, a.s it had sufficed for 
his father: he must have venison — it must 
be dressed in his favourite way.^ His 
palate distinguishes the different kinds of 

^^ • Gen. xiv. 18. f Gen. sriii. 8. J Gen. 

^Hprii. '2&. ^ Gen. xsvii, 4, 



food; aud it is by au artifice that Rebecca 
succeeds in imposing upon him.* Half 
shepherd and half husbandman, he rents 
a farm of the king of Gerar, and is do 
longer conteot to be rich in flocks. "j" 

" The modern writer who should faafc 
invented this history in the name of 
Moses, would not have failed to represent 
civilization as making fresh advances with 
Jacob. He would have departed from 
the truth without suspecting it: and the 
historian of the Pentateuch is really more 
faithful to the probabilities of history. 
Civilization receded when Jacob, upon 
leaving Palestine, spent twenty years in 
Mesopotamia, in the midst of pastoral 
people. On the contrary, it advanced 
with Esau; because he lived in Palestine, 
and allied himself with the Canaaoites. 

" Commerce gradually promotes the 

intercourse of different nations. In the 

time of Abraham, we read of no exchange 

of corn between Egypt and Canaan. To 

• Gen. xxTii. 0. f Gei 
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roid the consequences of famine, tbe 
patriarch is obliged to remove, together 
with his family, to the bankbi of the 
Nile.* His removal is facilitated by 
means of caravansaries, which already 
are established on tbe road.t Setting 
out from Arabia, the caravans of the 
Ishmaelites convey spices, resin and balm; 
and when opportunity offers, they sell or 
purchase slaves.j: The Egyptians, of 
themselves, have no foreign commerce: 
this Genesis supposes, and it is confirmed 
by history. 

*' Egypt, enjoying a regular government 
earlier than the neighbouring countries, 
surpasses them all, as might naturally be 
expected, in civilization and luxury. 
Even in tbe time of Abraham, the 
Pharaohs have a court.§ Abimelech, 
king of an Egyptian colony among the 
Philistines, imitates, on a small scale, 
the kings of the mother country— like 

* Gen. xli. 57. f Gen. xlii. 27. t Gen. 

xxxvii. 25. ^ Geo. xij. 14, 1& 
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them, he has menials and courtiers ahovc 
him.* Ill Palestine, on the contrary, the 
king of Salem appears like a private 
individual. t Between Ahraham and 
Jacob, the luxnry of Egypt greatly 
increased. In the time of Joseph, we see 
ill the court of Egypt great dignitaries, 
chamherlaine, snperintendents, chief cup- 
bearers, chief pantlers, a grand vizier, a 
police, a slate-prison,]: physicians attached 
to the establishment of the great, and a 
pompous ceremonial. Joseph, as grand 
vizier, has a table to himself; and the 
Egyjitians who dine with him sit at that 
of his chamberlain.^ Pharaoh admits 
not Jacob to a familiar interview, as one 
of his ancestors had done with regard to 
Abraham; but to a formal audience, with 
.so much ceremony, and so proud an 
affability, that even the style of the 
narrative partakes of it.|| Various solem- 
nitietj accompany the installation of the 

' Gen. X 
1 Gen. si. 



Gen. xxvi. 26, t Gen. xiv. 
■a. sliii. 32. || Gen. xMi. 
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T^yal functionaries. Joseph, on his 
entering upon office, receives a chain of 
gold, a splendid costume, a retinue, and 
a ring. In Mesopotamia, wiiere the 
Canaanites had not yet extended their 
commerce, we find, in the time of Jacoh, 
but little gold or silver. Barter is at this 
time the only known means of procuring 
new articles. It was hy tending flocks 
for twenty years that the patriarch 
obtained his two wives, his slaves, and 
his cattle. In Canaan, on the contrary, 
and in the neighbonrhood of that 
Phcenicia which already commanded the 
commerce of the world, they had no 
longer, in the time of Abraham, recourse 
to barter: silver was substituted as a 
standard of value. It had not, as yet, 
received an impression; but its valne 
was determined by weight.* It is not 
improbable, however, that the Phoenicians 
already, in the time of Jacob, had some 
rude coins.! 

^^^ ■ Oen. xxiii. 16. f Geo. s&xiii. 19. 
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" In liie first forty-four chapters of 
Genesis, no menlioii is made of horses. 
We hear of them as being first used 
OQ occasion of Jacob's travelling into 
Egypt, when carriages were sent for the 
pnrpose by Joseph. History informs us, 
that in these remote ages they were 
used in Egypt, but almost unknown in 
Palestine. 

" The forms of civil compacts among 
the patriarchs prove the highest antiquity. 
In Homer, contracts are made by word 
of mouth; and to render them obligatory, 
an appeal is made to the gods: they are 
accompanied by presents and symbolical 
ceremonies. In the same way, Abraham 
gives Abimelech seven sheep, in ratifi- 
cation of the alliance which they renewed, 
and of the cession of a contested well.* 
Jacob and Laban raise a heap of stones, 
in testimony of their reconciliation. f They 
affix to it a name, designed to be a 
memorial of it, as Abimelech and Abra- 

• Gen. ssi. 30. t Gen. xxxi. 46. 
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'ktua had before done.* It is in the 
presence of wituesses that the latter pur- 
chases the cave of Machpelab.t Without 
any other security, he feels satisfied that 
kis right to it will oever be disputed. So 
in Homer, the Greeks and the Trojans 
coDsider the executiou of a treaty as 
certain, because the two arrniei have 
heard the verbal promises of the coa- 
tractiug parties. 

" The Pentateuch represents civilization 
as receding after the deluge: this is quite 
agreeable to the nature of things. Before 
that catastrophe, civilization seems more 
advanced than iii tlie time of Abraham. 
For instance, the use of iron was then 
kaown: a long time elapsed afterwards 
before it is spoken of again. Some arts 
are still buried in tlie abyss vrhich 
swallowed up the human race, and in the 
course of ages will be a second time 
iaveuted. d 

* Oen. xxi. 81. t Oen. sxiii. • 




" But is not this what might have heea 
expected? A single family survived the 
deluge, and peopled Asia anew. Was it 
possible for them to preserve a knowledge 
of all the arts? Were they acquainted 
with all? And let it be granted that 
they were acquainted with all, bad they 
immediate occasion for them after the 
deluge? Their first care was to provide 
for their own existence: this would 
require all their time and all their energy. 
Hence the arts of luxury would be 
abandoned, and none but the commonest 
and most necessary would be exercised. 
It was impossible, therefore, that much 
of the knowledge of the antediluvian 
world should not lie dormant and be 
forgotten, after this important period, till 
a happy chance restored them to mankind. 
If, then, Moses, instead of allowing it to 
appear that civilization bad been retarded, 
had represented it as having always 
continued its progressive march, 
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'''•hould, in that case, have had niiich 
reason to suspect the fidelity of the 
historian. 

" In short, let the records of Moses be 
compared with the most ancient histories 
of antiquity, aod we shall quickly perceive 
which of these is the only pure source. 
There is not one that can bear comparison 
with Genesis — that can give even a 
shadow of the simplicity, the precision, 
and the philosophic truth of this extra- 
ordinary book. With the exception of 
this, we have nothing but popular and 
fabulous traditions; in which men of 
the profoundest learning, and most 
skilled in interpreting allegories and 
explaining symbols, can, however, dis- 
cover no meaning. £ven in the remotest 
times, the histories of which I speak have 
been hardly understood, by the very 
nations which preserved them; even then, 
disfigured by misplaced ornaments, by 
interpolations, by ridiculous corameuts. 




by strange medleys, they had become 
unintelligible — the idea which was origi- 
nally embodied in this gross mass bad 
disappeared from it. Thus, for example, 
the most ancient philosophy, that which 
seeks after and teaches the origin of all 
things, while among other nfttiolis it 
generally becomes absurd and ridiculond, 
from a siiccession of erforSi is, with the 
Hebrews, always full of simplicity, dig< 
nity, and triith. It is so free from the 
chimerical fancies of other nations— so 
superior to all their reveries, that on this 
account alone Genesis would merit the 
crown which we decree to it."* 

My readers will thank me that 1 have 
made them acquainted with this passage. 
I must apprize them, however, that many 
of the proofs brought forward by the 
author, io a great measure depend upon 
very slight shades of expression in the 

' Eicbliorn. Einleilvng in das AlU Tcslamml. 
i 426. ad edition. 
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"Original text, which will be sought for IQ 
vain in our translations. It is impossible 
that any translatioD shonld give, in all 
respects, ao exact represeutation of the 
original; especially when the translator 
has to do with a book so ancient, with 
manners so foreign to bis own, and with 
a language of so different a genius. The 
learned critic whom 1 have just cited, 
might have strengthened his last remark 
by an additional consideration. The 
superiority of Genesis to the ancient 
fables of Egypt, of India, or of Chaldsea, 
is so ranch the more striking, because 
there are many things in it common to 
all these; and it appears to be the 
original depository of the truths which 
are distorted by the others. Some feeble 
rays of light, derived from Genesis, or 
from the sources whence the book of 
Genesis was compiled: modified, altered, 
and almost lost among the ancient families 
of the human race, may at ouce explain 
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these similarities, and exhibit, in a more 
striking manner, the divine superiority of 
the only authcmtic version preserved and 
transmitted to posterity by Moses, under 
the direction of that God whose mes- 
senger he was. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TESTIMONIES RENDERED BT MODERN 
DISCOTERIES TO THE MOSAIC CHRONOLOGY. 

In page twenty, I have alluded to some 
modern discoveries^ which confirm the 
epoch assigned in Genesis to the creation 
of man, or which, at least, refute some 
plausible objections. Were I now to 
notice them all, I should increase the 
bulk of my work, which I am unwilling 
to do; and more knowledge would be 
necessary for the purpose than I possess. 
Happily, we are in possession of a work 
of this kind, though composed with a 
very different object. The preliminary 
discourse which the celebrated Cuvier 
has prefixed to his Recherches sur k$ 
ossemens des quadrupkdesjbssiles, and which 
is at once a fruit of genius, of science, 
of long labour, and of a practised pen. 
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really demonstrates what I have affirmei 
The author, though professedly making 
it his object to develope nature, aod not 
to defend religion, indiiputably proves 
the recent orig;in, both of tbe hunnaa race 
and of our continents. No one would 
hope to say more, or say it better, than he 
has done. It would be difficult to select 
any passage as an example. I would 
rather refer my readers to tliis work) 
and liere mention only one triumph of 
the Mosaic chronology — a triumph quite 
recent, and the exhibition of which Uie 
learned world hats just witnessed. 

Among the attacks which science has 
attempted to make upon the authority 
of tbe Pentateuch, few are more recent or 
notorious than those of which Egyptias 
antiquities have been the occasion. Some 
distinguished men, who were associated 
in a celebrated expedition, all the perils 
of which they feariessly shared; who 
studied, both with courage and perse- 
verance, the hitherto superficially noticed 
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lldek^ of ancient Egypt, and naturally 
enthusiastic on tlie anbject of those 
monuments, which were the objects of 
their labours and the pledges of their 
fame, fell into some errors as to their 
importance and antiquity. The famous 
zodiacs, among others those of Esne antt 
Denderah, appeared to them to be of 
incalculable antiquity. This prelendeil 
discovery watt immediately published, as 
having decided the question, and cari'yiriy: 
back Kgyptian civilization beyond the 
time of Moses, and even of the deluge. 
But after the lapse of some yeai-s, and 
particularly since one of these zodiacs 
has been brought to Europe and exposed 
to view; since the accumulated researches 
of travellers have given other learned 
men an opportunity of examining an 
abundance of Egyptian monuments, pa- 
pyri, mummies, temples and tombs, 
together with their hieroglyphics anil 
inscriptions, circumstances have changed, 
and it is in favour of the book of Genesis 
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that the question is decided. In the £ 
place, the examination of these different 
monuments, carried on with more cool- 
ness, has considerably lessened the idea 
which was entertained of their grandeur 
and their importance, as well as of the 
sciences and the state of civilization, of 
which they were the pledge.* The 
delusion once exposed, and the first 
exaggerations set aside, the question was 
discussed with more impartial criticism. 
Particular attention was paid to the 
zodiacs. They were compared with the 
descriptions of their learned admirers; 
and douhts very soon arose and gathered 
strength. The calculations were again 
made, and found inaccurate ^f the 
hypotheses were brought to the test, 
and found untenable. Many other new 
hypotheses, all different from each other, 

* See the Journal des Savang, for February, 1B23, 
p. 94, ike. and March, 18S3, p. 156, Arc. 

t See Biot Reckerches lUr plusieurs 
I'aslrimomie Egyptienne. • • i 
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itn the first, were tried, but with 
littie success. One thing only was ascer- 
tained by this discussion — that it was 
no longer possible to believe in the 
extreme antiquity of these zodiacs. All 
the new systems agreed upon this point.* 
It was not long, however, before fresh 
resources presented themselves; and we 
can now speak with more certainty upon 
the subject. 

Two learned men, both of deserved 
celebrity, though on different accounts, 
powerfully aided by the vast treasures 
with which the museums of Europe have 
been gradually enriched, have at last 
raised the veil, which concealed from us 
the history of these wonders of the ancient 
■world. Certainly no one expected, that on 
the front of these ruined temples, erected, 



• See llie work of Uiot aliovo referred to; tlic 
Notice sur le zodiaque de Dendira, par M. de S. 
Martin: ihe Revne encynhpidiqw', vol. xv. p. 232, 
6ic.; iha Journal dm Savatii, April andJaly, 1824, 
p. 236, Ac. 402, Ac. ■ -U" 



that the question is decided. In the fin 
|>iace, the examination of these different 
monuments, carried on with more cool- 
ness, has considerably lessened the idea 
which was entertained of their grandeur 
and their importance, as well as of the 
sciences and the state of civilization, of 
which they were the pledge.* The 
delusion once exposed, and the first 
exaggerations set aside, the question was 
discussed with more impartial criticism. 
Particular attention was paid lo the 
zodiacs. They were compared with the 
descriptions of their learned admirers; 
and doubts very soon arose and gathered 
strength. The calculations were again 
made, and found inaccurate ;t the 
hypotheses were brought to the test, 
and found untenable, Many other new 
hypotheses, all different from each other, 

■ See the Journal ties Savans, for Febraary, 1823, 
p. 94, &c. and March, 1823, p. 155, &c. 

f See Biot Reckerches sur pivsteurt points dt 
I'astronomie Egyptietine. 
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tid fiom the first, were tried, but with 
little success, One thing only was ascer- 
tained by this discussion — that it was 
HO longer possible to believe in the 
extreme antiquity of these zodiacs. All 
the new systems agreed upon this point.* 
It was not long, however, before fresh 
resources presented themselves; an<l we 
can now speak with more certainty npon 
the subject. 

Two learned men, both of deserved 
celebrity, though on difterent accounts, 
powerfully aided by the vast treasures 
with which the museums of Europe have 
been gradually enriched, have at last 
raised the veil, which concealed from us 
the history of these wonders of the ancient 
world. Certainly no one expected, that on 
the front of these ruined temples, erected, 



• See the work of Riot above referred to; tlio 
Notice lur k sodiaque de Daidcra, par M. de S. 
Martin: the Revne encyclopidiijue, vol. xv. p. 232, 
Ac; the Journal da Savant, April and July, 1B24, 
p. 236, Ac. 402, Ac. . --..Imv 
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as it liad been asserted, three thousain 
years before Jesus Christ— that under 
those mysterious paintings, which were 
supposed to be the depositories of the 
knowledge of the infant world, would be 
discovered the names of Ptolemy, of 
Cleopatra, or of Trajan. This, liowever, 
has been done. M. Letrotine, by exa- 
mining at once the construction of these 
monuments, and the Greek iD8cription.s 
wiiich are found ou some of them;* M. 
Cbampollion, the younger, by at length 
making himself acquainted with the 
import of the three classes of hieroglyphics 
with which they are covered,! have 
arrived at the same conclusion. It is 
remarkable, too, that at the same time 
artists have arrived at this conclusion, by 

* Reckerckea pour servir i Vhutoire de VEgypte 
pendant la domination des Grecs et des Romains. See 
a)so Journal dei Savant, April and Jooe, 1823, p. 
108, &c. 344, &c. 

t Preei* du syilime hieroglyplii^e det 
Egyptiem. 
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i^tudying the sculpture and the architec- 
ture of the rooDuments in question.* At 
the same time, also, travellers undesign- 
edly confirmed these discoveries, by the 
manuscripts and mummies virhich they 
brought to Europe*! And it was proved 
indisputably, in three or four different 
ways, that these too famous zodiacs, 
unworthy of the celebrity they have 
acquired, as well as the edifices, upon 
the ceilings of which they were painted,^ 
were of later date than the time of Jesus 
Christ. The labours of M. GhampoUion 
have also proved, that those monuments 

* M. M. Hayot and Oan. See Letronne Reeher- 
ches, &c. Introdnction, p. xxv, 

t See Letronne. Observations critiques et arche- 
ohgiques sur les representations zodiacaks qui nous 
restent de taniiquiti. See also the Journal des 
Savans, Jaly, 1824, p. 398. 

t It appears most probable, that these zodiacal 
paintings were on the subject of astrology, and that 
their use was introduced into Egjrpt under the 
emperors. « 



of Egypt, which were of real antiquity^ 
did not exist prior lo the Pharaohs of 
Exodus or of Genesis;* and that the 
profane docnments which their hiero- 
glyphics discover, in no respect contradict, 
but rather confirm the sacred records. 

The question is now decided. The 
adversaries of Moses have made no reply 
to the positive assertions of his advocates, 
nor to the well-established facts, upon 
which those assertions rest: by their 
silence they have confessed the precij 



* Note by the Dramlator. — According to CI 
poUion (Lcttre II. a M. de Slacas, p. 132), tie 
most ancient monument now existing in Egypt, and 
capable of being referred to a determinate epocb, 
is a portion of an ediiice, built by Osymandyas, and 
afterwards incorporated witb the palace of Karnac, 
begun by Amenophis, after the expulsion of the 
shepherd kings. Osymandyas was either the last 
king of the 15th dynasty of Manctbo, and reigned 
about 2300 B.C. or the first of the 16th, which 
began about 2272 B. C. (Ibid, p. 136.) The visit 
of Abraham to Egypt is commonly placed in tlM 
year 1020 B.C. 
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of their judgments, and the 
incorrectness of their calculations. A 
victory snch as this, should teach men 
who believe in the word of God, how 
little they have to fear from any similar 
attacks. 

That we may be encouraged thus to 
hope, however, let it be well considered, 
that we must only ask of Moses what he 
can give, and professes to give. We 
must explain, therefore, what we call (he 
Mosaic chronology. I do not understand, 
nor can any one conversant with these 
subjects understand, that it determines 
the period of the creation of man, or 
that of the deluge, without leaving an 
uncertainty as to some years, or even 
some centuries. It must be acknowledged, 
that Genesis caonot furuisli matter for 
very accurate calculation. lu the first 
place, iustead of one calculation, the 
manuscripts or the ancient versions 
present us with the elements of two, or 
even three different cues; the results of 
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which differ from eight to nine centuriei 
We must make our choice from these 
three chronologies; or rather, as there is 
DO certainty upon the subject, we mast 
be conteat to acknowledge, that the 
Mosaic chronology does, in fact, leave 
to the epoch of the creation of man 
a latitude of nearly a thousand years. 
There is another circumstance, which 
tends Htill more to increase this uncer- 
tainty, and to widen this field of 
conjecture. The Mosaic chronology is 
no where distinctly laid down. Moaes 
no where aays — So many centuries elapsed 
between Adam and Noah, so many 
between Noah and the present time. 
These conclusions are derived from the 
genealogies contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. And these genealogies, so far 
from being always susceptible of very 
exact computations, give rise, almost 
necessarily, to many subjects of doubt. 
I do not speak merely of those mistakes, 
which are so easily and frequently made 
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' copyists; when, instead of a sum 
total, they have to exhibit a great uiimber 
of partial suras, generally expressed in 
cyphers, and not in words; nor of errors, 
almost inevitable, in the sums total, 
owing to the Oriental custom of giving, 
as entire, fractional numbers. But I 
would particularly notice the well-known 
habit of the Jews, of often suppressing 
some links in their genealogies — of repre- 
senting the grandson as the immediate 
offspring of the grandfather. This they 
appear to have done, when the father had 
lived only for a short time, or had 
occupied a less distinguished place in 
their history; perhaps, even to give some- 
thing more of symmetry and regularity 
to their genealogies. The certainty of 
their origin was all that they greatly 
concerned themselves about: the inter- 
mediate steps were of little importance. 
The genealogy of Jesus Christ, in the 
gospel of St. Matthew, would alone 
suffice, as an example and a proof of 
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whal 1 liave now advanced; 
genealogies, inserted twice in the Old 
Testament, and in diiferent books, prove,, 
by their differences, similar omissions. 
Unquestionably, the series of the patri- 
archs which the Pentateuch furnishes, 
with the age of each at the birth of the 
eldest son, and which are of greater 
antiquity and of more importance than 
the other genealogies in the sacred books, 
prove that more care was employed in 
fixing the time; but even here, it is not 
impossible that omissions of the sai 
kind may have been made. 

From these four considerations it 
appears, that while the genealogies of the 
Old Testament are faithful records of 
the existence of the persons whom they 
present to our notice, and of the order 
in which they lived, they do not form 
equally certain elements of an exact 
chronological calculation; a calculation, 
be it remembered, which is no where 
made by Moses himself, and which, ia 
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alL probability, he had no iiitentioQ of 
giving. When, therefore, we defend the 
authority of the Mosaic chronology, we 
sittiply affirm, that in general it is more 
correct than those profane -chronologies 
to which it is opposed; that the only 
errors which 'it allows us to suspect, 
are very limited, and not capable of 
extending, for example, to some thou- 
sand years. With this qualification, the 
Mosaic chronology triumphs oi'er all 
objections. Every scientific discovery 
—every well-directed effort, with respect 
to this subject, instead of destroying, 
confirms it; and, I will venture to say, 
will continue to confirm it. 

One reflection more may fin^ a place 
in this chapter. At the close of the last' 
century, the book of Genesis, as well as 
all the other books of the Old Testament, 
was attacked with violence. It was 
described as the work of ignorance. 
Science and nature, it was affirmed^ 
contradicted it in every page. Wha* 



region was left unexplored — what exp 
dient untried, to obtstin arguments against 
it? To what systems did men not consent 
to have recourse, to prove its falsehood? 
It would appear, from their represen- 
tations, that only the dullest ignorance 
could give credit to it. The very period 
when this disposition appeared generally 
to prevail, was that at which the sciences 
had made the greatest progress. The 
very men, who, while they burst from 
the darkness of superstition, at the same 
time rejected the light of revelation, 
zealously devoted their learning and 
their talents to the study of nature, of 
mathematics, or of antiquity, All l!ie 
sciences, in concert, made prodigious 
advances; and the twenty-five first years 
of the nineteenth century, will always 
be a glorious period for the progress of 
the human mind, whatever may be the 
attainments of succeeding times. Under 
the circumstances to which I have 
adverted, — the learned being so little 



dUpoeed to believe in the records of 
Genesis, so eager to discover errors in 
it, and at the same time possessed of 
such ample means of detecting errors, 
if errors tliere were, — could this boob, if 
it had been really the work of imposture, 
have survived this crisis? Its mistakes 
and its falsehoods must have been 
revealed. Quite the reverse of this has 
happened. New discoveries, so far from 
destroying its tottering authority, have 
respected it — have restored it. We may 
now venture to acknowledge and to 
defend it, without the hazard of being 
erased from the catalogue of enlightened 
men. Its enemies have encountered 
resistance. They have been attacked, in 
their turn, on their own ground: they have 
been routed, and they retire disarmed. 
Shall not this result, then, apparently 
so little to be expected, speak to the 
judgment of every impartial man who 
is the witness of it? 





Some reader may, perhaps, think thdl 
this result is to be attributed to the 
desire of obtaining favours with a certain 
government, or a certain monarch, whose 
religious opinions are very decisively 
declared. To this I reply, that my 
observation extends, not merely to five 
or to six years, but to fifteen or twenty^ 
not to the learned of one country only, 
but to the learned throughout Europe; 
oot to the silence of the enemies of 
the Bible, but to tlieir defeat; not, in 
sliort, to declared opinions, but to 
discoveries and to facts. The nature of 
the hieroglyphical alphabet — the names 
■which, with its assistance, have been 
decyphered on the Egyptian temples, 
are facts as independent of the influence 
of power, as the plate of gold recently 
discovered in the foundations of one of 
these temples, which was pretended to 
have been prior to Moses,* with a Greek 
inscription, in which the names of. 
* Lctroune, Rcckerckes, &c. p, ' 
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Vtolemj and Bi^renice occur; or stilF 
more, as the zodiac, beariDg" the date 
of the niQeteeuth year of the reign of 
Trajan, brought from Egypt by M. 
Cailliaud.* It is possible, no doubt, 
that some distinguished writers may 
have undertaken the defence of Genesis^ 
for the sake of ingratiating themselves 
with the ruling powers; but it is- not 
considered, I imagine, that the adver- 
saries of this book have carried their 
complaisance so far, as quietly to submit 
to the unjust imputation of error. t 

* Letronne, Observations critiques et archeblogiquesp, 
&c. p.M. 

t How, for instance, is it possible not to remark 
Ae silence of a man so learned as M. Foarier? 
This celebrated mathematician, — a veteran in th» 
expedition to Egypt, and perpetual Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences,. — ^is the author of the. 
calculations, upon which the antiquity of tho' 
zodiacs depends. Notwithstanding, in the midst 
of multiplied and decisive objections, which combat 
and destroy this alleged antiquity, he has written 
nothing in defence of it. 



In conclusion, I beg to offer a tranP 
lation of a few liaes from Eichhorn, on 
the same subject. I cite this writer, 
who is, OD this point, an unexceptionable 
witness, with pleasure; because, though 
he is the admirer of Moses, he has 
never considered him any thing more than 
an able man and a skilful bif^torian. 

" The history which these books (the 
Pentateuch) contain, has nothing to fear 
from the most rigorous examination. 
The most determined enemies of Moses 
have not succeeded in raising objections, 
over which his book has not triumphed. 
The truth which they hoped to obscure, 
they have rather encompassed with 
fresh splendour. Can we avoid being 
astonished, when we see the most 
ancient historical work confirmed by 
every new discovery in the literature, 
in the geography, or in the natural 
history of the East? How remarkably 
do all these things concur to illustrate 
it! In comparison with the imporl 
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light which has been thrown upon 
almost the whole of this book, the 
few passages which the veil of antiquity 
still covers are of triffing moment. The 
time^ doubtless, will come, when this 
will be drawn aside, by men of another 
age, as we of the present age have 
removed' those wbieb emlMirrassed our 
prttdeeessore."^ 
I 

* Eichhom EinleUung in das A. T. § 442. 3d edit 



CHAPTER V. 



OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMEN*^ 
POSTERIOR TO THE PENTATEDCH. 

I proceed to make sotne additions to 
the remarks I was able to offer pp. 20, 21, 
and suggest, at least, some additional 
ideas. 

I ought first to observe, that I now 
speak only of the authenticity and of 
tbe credibility of the sacred books. I 
examine them only as ordinary works. 
The question of their divine origin will 
come to be discussed in the illustrations 
which I shall offer of the second part of 
my discourse. 

In this chapter I propose three things: 
— first, to show the connexion which 
necessarily subsists between the Penta- 
teuch and the other books of the Old 
Testament; secondly, to examine 
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woks independently; thirdly, to consider 
the historical testimony upon %vhicb their 
authority rests. 

I. Ill admitting the autheuticity of the 
Pentateuch, we admit the foundation of 
the Jewish history. Moses was the 
writer of the five books which bear his 
name. Therefore he was the legislator 
of the Hebrews: therefore that nation 
was for some centuries in pot^sessioii 
of those institutions which it received 
from him; of that country and political 
existence which it owed to him; 
having, consequently, its successes and 
its reverses, its wars and its revolutions, 
in a word, its history. The nation, then, 
in all probability, must have had histo- 
rians. The people would, moreover, 
necessarily sometimes obey — sometimes 
violate the precepts of the founder. In 
either case, these precepts must have 
been the object of certain studies — of 
certain labours, designed to illustrate 
them, to explain them; or, perhaps, to 
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recal them to the minds of the faitbU 
people, and to restore to them the empire 
which never could be lost. Religious, 
Doctrinal, Poetical, Rhetorical Books, 
would probably obtain a place in the 
sacred literature of the Hebrews, among 
the writings which were the guides of 
their conduct and the sources of their 
faith. These works must exist some- 
where. We may expect to find them 
following those of Moses, or in the 
archives of the nation. Why, then, 
should we feel suspicions of those books 
with which we are presented, as long as 
examination has not led us to reject 
them? 

The nature of the Mosaic constitution 
gives additional strength to our rea- 
sonings. That constitution was altogether 
of a religious nature. The head of the 
state was the Deity — the law of the state 
was religion. Political force is identical 
with religious force: their object is the 
same^their effect is the same. The 
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tor has combined these two prin- 
ciples, and those who administer the law 
cannot separate them. Their religious 
books will, consequently, be more or less 
of a political nature; and their political 
histories, will be religioiii^ records. 
Hence, on the one hand, the political 
histories will be the more carefully pre- 
served, as sacred writings; and on the 
other, the religious books, often origi- 
nating in circumstances of a political 
nature, and in the state of society, will 
be more numerous and more frequent. 
It would, then, be truly inconceivable, 
that the writings of Moses only should 
have reached our times. If we were no 
where to meet with books which would 
serve as a commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, it would be a phenomenon, of 
which it would be necessary to seek an 
explanation. 

The books with which we are furnished, 
for the illustration and the history of the 
Pentateuch, have nothing of a suspicious 
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ifalore In them. They are altogetl 
such as we sliouhl have expected them 
to be. Ill the first place, tliey completely 
and clearly accord with their ^raud 
model. Atone time they suppose it; at 
another, they imitate it; at another, they 
illustrate it. The historians cite the laws 
of Moses, or make indirect allusions to 
them ; the prophets make use of the 
same expressions and images : all of 
them make it the substauce of their 
writings, and often they borrow its form. 
This imitation, however, is never so 
servile, so uniform, as to awaken sus- 
picion. Independence and variety are 
always observed. These books are just 
what books> written some centuries after 
Moses, should be. The historians some- 
times, without appearing to remark it 
themselves, show us the law, at one time 
obeyed — at another, forgotten; and then 
again put in force, by some pious 
monarch. The prophetic or moral writers 
illustrate it, and explain it by their < 
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ts, and show that sometimes 
they have iiniterstood the sense and the 
spirit of it: soraetiraes, too, they show 
that it was altered and perverted. In 
a word, the harmony which subsists 
between the other books of the Old 
Testament and the Pentateuch, has all 
the air of probability and nature. 

Tl.* In order to judge better of these 

books, let us examine their nature and 

their classification, independently of their 

^relation to the Pentateuch. From this 

^^^P This seems to be the proper place for noticing; 
some attacks which have been made iipoa these 
books, in a work which has recently appeared, 
calculated to make a considerable sensation. 
(Se la religion, considtrie dans so source, tes formes 
et «M diceloppemens, par M. Beojiiniiii ConstanL) 
Together with some remarkable acknowledgmenU 
and great truths, nobly expressed, the author 
(chiefly in two chapters of his second volume, 
p. 198—251.) throws out many ideas, which 
appear to me very incorrect, often contradicted 
by facts, and impossible to be reconciled with 
the inspiration, under the inOuence of wUicli he 



those general characters which 
common to several of them. They may 

reference to the sacerdotal laws. Sanmel was a 
strauger to the priesthood — to that body, which 
has been made a complete scape-goat, and of 
which, 1 am far from beiag an apologist; but 
which has, nevertheless, the right of every one 
that is accused — the right to aa impartial jndg- 
ment. In p. Iflf, M. B. Constant says, that 
"military chiefs, incorrectly called judges, rank 
immediately after the high priest." It would be 
diChcult to substantiate this assertion by facts; 
and I confess I know not where the author can 
have discovered them. What I do know is, that 
there is no allusion to the high priest, or to the 
priesthood, in the book of Judges, except it be 
in an appendix, of a much later date than the rest 
of the boot, where the ark and the high priest 
arc incidentally mentioned (Judges xx, 27, 28), 
and without any connexion with the judges. At 
this very period, there was indeed no judge in 
Israel. (Judges xix. 1.) The book of Judges, 
however, though it contains the religious, no less 
than the political history of the Jews, is so silent 
on the subject of the priesthood, that we might 
doubt almost whether it existed. We. 
no traces of its existence, except at the 
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divided into hiistoricnl, proplietical, 
and moral or didactic works. 



Samuel, wben the sacred writer relates domestic: 
and familinr scenes. It is tliere only lliut wc 
hear of the tabernacle — that we sec the jinesls. 
M. B. Constant is not more uurrect, when he 
endeavours to find in the establishment of a 
monarchy an encroachment on tho succrdotul 
authority, where nothing is hinted at, but the 
desire of being rid of civil tyrants and iniquitous 
judges (I Sam. viii. 1 — 5,), when he gives us the 
history of pretended struggles between the monnrcli 
and the priests — when be transforms into jirieats 
those who were their victims, Jeremiah and Uriah, 
&c. (p. 206.) It must be acknowledged, that his 
hypothesis wears more the air of piohubiljty, 
wben he applies it to the tiiutaal relations between 
Kumuel and Saul. Even there, however, far from 
proving any thing, he cannot, with any certainly, 
arrive at bU conclusions, except by denying many 
facte, and substituting in their place circumstances, 
npon which the history is altogether silent. 

It is to be lamented, that a man who writes 
and thinks like M. B. Constant, should nut have 
employed, on this work, more accuracy and moro 

IHBcarch. If appears to mo, that wo had a right 
l^vxpect this, before u man pronounced so severe 
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1. Historical. — These books are dect- ' 
dedly extracts from contemporary aouals. 

a ceusure upoa books wliicli are held in reverence 
by all Cbrisliaiiii. God forbid, however, that in 
making these atriclures, I should forget to do 
justice to the noble tmths which this work 
contains. Others will, perhaps, pass on it & 
harsher judgment than I have done; but never 
will I allow myself to brand with the name of 
unbeliever, a man, who proclaims the necessity of 
religion, who attacks its enemies, who acknow- 
ledges the divine mission of Moses and of Jesus 
Christ, who labours to awaken a sense of religion, 
and who commits lo her keeping civilization and 
liberty. I lament that be has not perceived the 
necessity of a more decided, and therefore more 
eflicacioua faith; that he has left undetermined 
the sentiments and the opinions, which should be 
the support of man in affliction, in danger, and in 
death: but I applaud the courage with which, in 
a service more sacred and more interesting, he at 
once attacks the wretched seepfjcism of the school 
of Voltaire; the materialism of the followers of 
Condillac; the selfish morality of the disciples of 
Helvetins; the absurd systems of Dupuis; the am- 
bition of the priests, that poison of genuine rcligioi 
I thank him for the elevated ideas whiuh 
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Tbey are not these annals tliemeeives; 
because many things could nut have 

awakened by his eloquent defence of the rcligiona 
sentimeDt. With pleasure I reflect, that his book 
will be the instrutnent of good, perhaps of greater 
good than tlie author himself contemplated, and 
that, too, in a difl'erent way. His objections to tlio 
dignity of the Old Testament, I repeat, appear to 
me weak, and do not shake my faith: but the 
work which contaias them has, on the other band, 
contributed, in some instnaces, to strengthen my 
faith; and that, too, in it mauDer which could 
liave made no part of tlie writer's design. The 
more talent lie has displayed in describing the 
excesses of the priests, tlie more conspicuously, 
strange as it may seem, has the divine character 
of the Mosaic law appeared, of a theocracy, under 
which these abuses were so carefully, so wisely 
prohibited. So, in his first volume, the more 
eloquently M. B. Constaul proves the existence 
of an innate sense of religion, the more evident 
appears to me the necessily of a revelation which 
shall correspond with that sense, for a world of 
uncertainty, that has been created, however, by a 
wise and good God. As ia the human body, the 
mere esisteuce of the lungs demonstrates that of 
the external atmosphere. 
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Ijeeii (lescrilied, till long after they took 
place. Altlioiigli they bear the name^: 
of Joshua, of Judges, or of Samuel, they 
are not the works of these individuals, 
nor do they pretend to be so: they have 
only received the names of those, of 
whose lives and actions they give an 
account. All this is unquestionable; but 
what is not less so, is, that in all ages 
llie contemporary history was written 
by prophets, and that from this source 
the books in our possession are derived. 
Tbe proofs, in detail, would lead us 
too far from our purpose: but let any 
one read these writings; and in the 
air of simplicity and antiquity by which 
they are distinguished; in the minute 
particulars which they relate; ia the 
liveliness of the narratives; in the natural 
descriptions which abound in them, he 
will very soon recognize the inimitable 
touch peculiar to contemporaneous writers 
of the facts whicli they relate. 
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' These writings, besides, have a religious 
character, which does not permit us to 
ascribe them to ordinary historians. It 
is the history of their religion with 
which they present us, rather than thai 
of the people: this seems altogether 
their end and aim. Nor are they the 
historians of the court. The writers are 
the heralds of religion, or the books are 
inexplicable.^ 

Otue singular circumstance which cha- 
racterizes these writings, and distinguishes 
them from all national histories that have 
been or will be written, is, that so far 
from flattering the pride of the Hebrew 

* These heralds of religion are, be it remem- 
bered, prophets, and not priests. This is positively 
asserted- of several of them; but had it been no 
where mentioned, it would not have been the less 
evident. The interests of religion, of virtue, and 
not those of the priesthood, are there defended. 
Public manners are often discussed: the priests 
are seldom mentioned. Their errors and want of 
fidelity are there related, without disguise, as well 
as those of the kings and of the people. 
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people, these books, so highly reterea 
by the people, am! so carefully preserved 
by them, as the titles of their honour, 
are, nevertheless, the monuments of their 
disgrace. In every page we see the 
nation, the kings, the priests — guilty, 
convicted, and punished. The charges 
of stupidity, ingratitude, impiety, perjury, 
violence, deceit, are repeated again and 
again. Had not these books been the 
work of conscientious prophets, raised, 
by their office, above human passions 
and interests, they would, doubtless, 
have administered other food to the 
national pride; and the historians would 
have taken surer means of conciliating 
the affections of the people, and ingra- 
tiating themselves with men in power. 
And had not the people known and 
venerated these historians; had they had 
the slightest reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of their works, the national pride 
would have promptly detected aod 
exposed the falsehood. 
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III tlie last place, a remarkable diversity 
of language and of style prevails among 
these writers: it extends even to llieir 
orthography. The difTereiice of situation, 
aiitl the progress of manners, are indicated 
by shades as fine as they are true. 
The melhod, the expressions, and the 
language of the books of Samuel, are 
very different from those of the books of 
Ezra, of Neheraiah, and of Esther. As 
the history gradually unrols itself, and 
ages fly away, the images are less lively, 
the language less pure, the style less 
original, and the influence of an inter- 
course with foreigners on the mauuer of 
writing becomes more evident. 

These four reflections alone, it appears 
to me, present us with proofs, singularly 
strong, in favour of the authenticity of 
the historical books. 

2, Prophetic IVritings. — The three lat- 
ter remarks upon the historical books 
apply, in a still stronger degree, to the 

Kophecies. I will only add, that the 
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authenticity of tliese is proved bj 
citntious and miituai imitations in wliicli 
they abound. The more modern prophets 
cite the more ancient, and repeat their 
predictions: the historians describe their 
ministry, their snfferings, their success. 
Isaiah, Amos, Joel, Hosea appeared in 
the commencement of the age of pro- 
phecy; their imagination is ardent; 
their language original; their poetry is 
the offspring of a donble inspiration — of 
genius and of the Holy Spirit, In a 
later age, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zephaniah, 
Zechariah, and others, are their imitators; 
not, indeed, in their subjects, — for their 
mission was almost always of a special 
nature, — but in the form in which the 
prophecies are embodied; they borrow 
the phraseology and the images of their 
predecessors; in some instances, we can 
perceive what prophet was their model; 
or, rather, that revered model, having 
been itself incorporated with the lan- 
guage, has changed its form, and brought 
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* about a new epocli in its history. As 
was aliiimed of tiie historical books of 
the Old Testameut — the prophetic books 
cannot but be authentic. 

3. Moral a?id Didactic Writings— Tbia 
third class of writings has not, and could 
not, have in its favour the same proofs 
of authenticity. They do not occupy so 
important a place in the old revelation, 
as those we have already noticed; and, 
above ail, they were not calculated to 
produce the same efiects on the Jewish 
people. We do not find in them laws 
framed for the nation — censures, promises, 
threatenings, which regarded the people 
generally. We do not find political and 
national records; but maxims, prayers, 
moral precepts, the raptures of a pious 
raiiid, or the reflections of an inspired 
sage. They may be called private 
writings, unquestionably useful in a 
religions point of view; but which, poli- 
tically considered, might be dispensed 
^Btith. Heuce it will be ea.sily understood, 
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that they were less read than the others 
in the synagogues; less frequently trans- 
cribed by the copyists, or quoted by 
subsequent writers. Yet there is one of 
these books, which, notwithstanding this 
distinction, has been known, circulated, 
and cited as much, perhaps, as any other 
bonk in the Old Testament. I allude to 
the Psalms: a treasure as various as it 
is inexhaustible, of pious sentiments, of 
poetical descriptions, of eloquent lessons, 
and even of inspired prophecies. Truly 
it is not ourselves, to whom this portion 
of the Old Testament can appear the 
least important and least interesting. 
This precious collection, or, rather, this 
assemblage of different and successive 
collections, of the hymns of several 
prophets, but chiefly of the songs of a 
monarch, who was a man after (5od's 
own heart, carries with it the seal of its 
authenticity. How is it possible to 
believe that these poems, of such variety, 
truth, and simplicity, and in number one 
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liuiidred and dfly, could have lieerT ^^^H 

invented at pleasure. Who could have ^^H 

been the aiUiior of sucii an imposture? ^^M 

What could have been his object? ^^M 

Hence this book, the mo^t important of ^^M 

the whole class, has sometimes given ils ^H 

name to them all, and was probably so ^H 

used by Jesus Christ, when he said, — t/te ^^m 

things ichich were written in the law of ^^| 

Moses, and in the prophets, and i» the ^H 

psalms, concerning me* ^H 

Job and the writings of Solomon do ^^| 

not occupy so important a place in the ^H 

Jewish dispensation as the Psalms. The ^H 

authenticity of both, however, is sup- ^H 

ported, first, by the originality of the ^H 

style — the independent aud strongly ^H 

marked character by which they are ^H 
distinguished; secondly, by the language 
itself in which they arc written, and 

which ceased to be in use after, and ^^ 

even during the captivity; thh-dly, by ^H 

numerous internal marks, which it is ^^b 

^^^ • Luke ^H 
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impossible here to particularize; aniT' 
lastly, by tiie universal testimony borue 
by the Jewish, as well as the Christian 
church, to the canon* of the Old Tes- 
tament — to that collection, definitively 
settled shortly after the -captivity, and 
in which these writings have uniformly 
been found. But this must be the 
subject of distinct consideration. 

HI. The authenticity of the Old Tes- 
tament rests upon the authority of 
competent judges, — that of the ancient 
Jews and of the early Christians; on an 
authority of still greater weight, — that 
of Jesus Ciirist and the apostles. Both 
received the Old Testament as inspired; 
and it was at that time composed of 
the very same books which we receive 
at this day. It would lead me into 
particulars too scientific for this work, 
were I to enter more at large upou this 

* Tills word Bigniries a rule; and denotes 
the reynlar and official colloctioa of hmi bJ 
writings. 
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[ will only add a few remarks 



oil the testimony borne to the canon 
of the Old Testament, by the Jewisli 
colonies established in Cliina and the 
Indies, about the Christian era, or perhaps 
several centuries before. The proof 
which they furnish is not decisive, since 
they held some degree of intercourse 
with the Western Jews. It is not, how- 
ever, without weight; for they all declare, 
that they carried with them, and have 
preserved in precious manuscripts, the 
same holy books which they subsequently 
found in the hands of tlieir liuropean 
brethren. ■ And there appears no reason 
to doubt this assertion. 

* If any of ray readera should he desirous of 
ncqnaiDling themselres with these proofs, and 
would not be deterred by the somewhat dry 
discussioDs which they require, I would refer 
them to an e:iLract from the Introduction a VAnciai 
Testament, by Eichhorn, contained ia the Milanga 
de religion, lately published at Nismes, by M. 
Vincent, pastor. (April, 1824, vol, is, pp. 181 — 
201.) 
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What I have to say reBpectiiig 
Jews of China, I borrow from Eichhorn. 
He himself is iadebted for it to the 
Histoire dcs Huns, by De Guignes, and 
to the Recueil des missioTis ilranghres. 

Ill the last century, the remains of a 
Jewish colony were discovered in China; 
the establishment of which, in that 
empire, may be traced to the year 73 
after Jesus Christ, and perhaps even 
three centuries earlier. Seven hundred 
families, of the tribes of Judah, Benja- 
min, and liCvi, escaping from Jerusalem, 
at the time of its destruction by Titus 
Vespasian, reached China by land, and 
there either founded or increased the 
culony in question. Seventeen hundred 
years of persecution, of massacres, or of 
apostacy, have reduced them to a very 
small number. They are now, to the 
number of six hundred souls, only to be 
met with at Caifongfu, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Pekin. They had 
carried with them the Old Testament: 



end daring eleven centiiriea retained 
possession of it. At that period, their 
synagogue and their manuscripts were 
destroyed by fire. They supplied their 
loss by a manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
which had been the property of a Jew 
who died at Canton. Not only the 
synagogue, but individuals were in pos- 
sessioQ of copies of this manuscript. It 
is very remarkable and important for 
us to notice, that besides the Pentateuch, 
they preserve different portions of the 
rest of the Old Testament, which they 
affirm were saved from the conflagration 
of the 12th century, and from an inun- 
dation of the river Hoango, in the year 
1446. From these fragments they form a 
supplement to the law, divided into two 
parts. The first contains portions of 
the books of Joshua and Judges, the 
four books entire of Samuel and Kings, 
and the book of Psalms. The second 
part contains parts of the Chronicles and 
Nehemiab, and Esther almost entire, 



Isaiali and Jeremiah very nearly 
|)lete, some fragments of Daniel and of 
seven of tlie minor prophets. 

Dr. Bnchanan, in 1007 and 1808, 
visited several Jewish colonies in India; 
and a similar, though less conclusive 
and less curious, testimony is borue 
by them also.* Near Cochin, on the 
coast of Malabar, he found a colony of 
Jews, called the White Jews, in oppo- 
sition to the Black Jews, of whom I 
shall have to speak presently. I subjoin 
their own account of their origin, which 
is confirmed by the ancient annals of 
Malabar, and by the more modern 
annals of the Mussulmans. 

They declare that their fathers left 
Jerusalem, after the destruction of the 
second temple, and went to India, with 
their children, their wives, their doctors, 
and their priests. A king of India gave 
them the city of Crangauor for a residence, 
and secured to them many pnvileges, in 

* Christian Retearckes in Aiia. London. 1812j 
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year of the world 4250, 490 after 
Jesus Christ. In testimony of this fact, 
they preserve and exhibit lo strangers 
a tablet of copper, covered with the 
ancient characters of Malabar, together 
with a translation in Hebrew of these 
inscriptions. In this is contained the 
charter which was granted them by the 
king of Malabar, and which bears the 
signatures of seven other neighbouring 
kings. The Hebrew translation, thongh 
not very intelligible even to themselves, 
appears, however, to confirm this account. 
Shortly after their establishment in the 
country, other Jews, who had escaped 
from Jerusalem, rejoined them; and 
subsequently, more of their countrymen, 
who had heard of their prosperity, 
arrived amiujg them from Spain and 
other countries. But in consequence of 
some internal dissensions, they became 
the prey of an Indian king, who laid 
waste Cranganor, and massacred or led 
captive its wretched inhabitants. A very 
small number, however, Kucceeded in 
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saving themselves in the city of Cochial 
near which Dr. Buchanan found them. 
In almost every family he met with a 
Hebrew Bible, either of the printed 
editions of the West, or in manuscripts of 
no great antiquity. The manuscripts, 
they said, it was their custom to burn 
when they became old; Their testimony 
in favour of the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment is reduced, therefore, to the tradition 
which they received from their fathers, 
and to the conviction that their fathers 
always admitted and revered the same 
books. This tradilioo is, moreover, 
confirmed by a very simple remark. If, 
in the time of Jesus Christ and the 
apostles, there bad been any disagreement, 
or any difference of opinion, respecting 
the books of the Old Law, it is not easy 
to understand why there should be no 
historical trace of it — why, moreover, 
the Jews of India, for example, or of 
any other ancient church, should alike 
have unhesitatingly received tlie same 
canon from the hands of the Western 
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^trs. How, upon this hypothesis, is it 
possible to explaiu that no one isolated 
«hurch should have adhered to a certain 
particnlar variation in the old collection, 
and should not have protested against 
the admission of certain hooks, wliich 
were rejected by their fathers? They 
who are acquainted with the canon of 
the New Testament, will easily find in 
it the proof of what I have now 
advanced. 

Dr. Buchanan also found in India 
another Jewish family, called the Black 
Jews, more remarkable still, iu some 
respects. The black Jews are much 
less familiar with the Jewish traditions, 
and have fewer Bibles: they form a 
race less pure, mixed with Hindoo 
blood, and probably alloyed by a 
connexion with the remnants of the 
ten tribes; they are regarded by the 
white Jews with contempt, as of an 
inferior caste. But on the other hand, 
they are much more numerous; dis- 
persed in many cities; perhaps more 
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'early established iu India; and they 
are in possession of ancient and valuable 
manuscripts. They bear testimony to 
the canon, in rejecting none of the 
books of which it is composed, though 
they rarely possess the whole of the 
Old Testament. Those of them who 
reside near the white Jews, sedulously 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
of supplying their deficiencies. Dr. 
Buchanan, in several cities, purchased 
from them a number of manuscripts: and 
among them, a roll of skin, forty-eight 
feet in length, on which was written 
the whole of the Pentateuch. Mr. 
Yeate, of Cambridge, has carefully 
collated it; and it was said, a printed 
impression of it was likely to appear. 
The celebrated Marsh, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was expected to add some 
valuable information on the age, the 
character, and the importance of the 
manuscript. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

'PROOFS OP THE INTEGRITY* OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

-Proofs of tbis integrity have already 
been given, in what I have said, pp. 12 — 
14, respecting the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and in the circumstaDces which I have 
just related, in reference to the Jewish 
churches dispersed through Asia, from 
the Christian era. The Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch flows from a special source: it 
gives us the text, which, at the time of 
the schism, was in the hands of the 
ten tribes. The manuscripts of this 
Pentateuch have been carefully collated: 
tbey give us, with very trifling variations, 
the same text as the Hebrew. Can any 
demonstration be more complete? 

* i. e. The preaerralion of these books from iiny 
imporUnl alUrntioos. 
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With respect to the Jews of ChiM 
and Malahar, the proof which they 
afford is not so strong, because their 
manuscripts have been less carefully 
examined; and because their synagogues 
have not, hke those of Samaria, been 
excluded, for a thousand years, from 
all intercourse with the Jews of Europe. 
Nevertheless, if they do not fnrnish us 
with a decisive argument in favour of the 
integrity of the Old Testament, they do 
offer a very striking presumption. 

We have yet more direct arguments 
to employ; but they would require 
scientific illustrations, which it would 
be foreigtl to the purpose of this work 
to introduce, I will limit myself to 
the two prooffe to which I adverted 
in p. 21, viz. the various ancient 
versions which have been made of the 
Old Testament; and the care with which 
the Jews preserved and transmitted it to 
posterity. These proofs are remarkable; 
because, independently of the integrity 
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he Old Testament, they show the 
special protection which the Deity has 
exercised towards it. It was the will of 
God, not only that those oracles, which 
were preparatory to Christ's coming, 
should reach us iu their purity, but 
that we should have no reason to doubt 
of their antiquity, and consequently of 
their divine origin. It was his will, that 
seeing him, as it were, watching over 
their preservation, we, like the Jews, 
should be led to receive them as imme- 
diately from his hands, notwithstanding 
the distance of age and country. 

I. The Old Testament has been trans- 
lated into a great number of languages: 
but the only versions of which I shall 
here speak, are those which were made 
before or about the time of the Christian 
era. At that period, almost all the 
books of the Old Law had been trans- 
lated into Chaldee, for the use of the 
Jews in the East, with whom the original 

Iebrew was no longer a living language. 
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The Old Testament had been translatefi 
into Greek, for the use of the Jewish 
church of Alexandria, who were still 
less acquainted with the Hebrew. It 
was subsequently translated into Syriac, 
for the Christians of Edessa and Nisibis. 
These three versions have been preserved: 
we are in possession of numerous copies 
and editions; and with the exception of 
a few unimportant differences, they give 
us the same text, the same books, the 
same prophecies, and the same phrases. 
This agreement, however, does not arise 
from any design on the part of' the 
translators, or from any fraud on the 
part of the learned. The three sister 
versions, having once sprung from their 
common mother, have been for ever 
separated by events, and by a rivalry 
which still subsists. The Chaldee ver- 
sion, which was carefully preserved and 
consulted by the Hebrews, was unknown 
to the Christians during the first ages of 
the church, and has been in tbeir han^ 
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rilly between two and three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria know no more 
of the Greek version, than the Greeks 
know of the Syriac. The Greek version, 
which was circulated throughout the 
AVest, and translated into Latin, and 
which, under this form, hecame the 
objecl of exclutiive reverence in the 
Romish church, could not borrow from 
the other versions, of the existence even 
of which the Western nations were 
entirely ignorant. The agreement of 
these three witnesses, therefore, ia so 
much the more remarkable, because 
their language was at all times mutually 
unintelligible; and because these versions 
were the property of rival churches, and 
hostile forms of faith, and were tlie 
work of inveterate enemies, of Christians 
and of Jews — of Christians of the East 
and Christians of the West, of Jews of 
Palestine and Jews of Alexandria. Not- 
withstanding all this, they do agree. 
They give us, therefore, with certainty, 
the ancient and true text of the Old 
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The Old Testament had been translated 
into Greek, for the use of the Jewish 
chnrch of Alexandria, who were still 
less acquainted with the Hebrew. It 
was subsequently translated into Syriac, 
for the Christians of Edessa and Nisibis. 
These three versions have been preserved: 
we are in posfjession of nnnierous copies 
and editions; and with the exception of 
a few unimportant differences, they give 
us the same text, the same books, the 
same prophecies, and the same phrases. 
This agreement, however, does not arise 
from any design on the part of tJie 
translators, or from any fraud on the 
part of the learned. The three sister 
versions, having once sprung from their 
common mother, have been for ever 
separated by events, and by a rivalry 
which still subsists. The Chaldee ver- 
sion, which was carefully preserved and 
consulted by the Hebrews, was unknown 
to the Christians during the first ages of 
the church, and has been in their hands 
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Only between two and three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria know no more 
of the Greek version, than the Greeks 
know of the Syriac. The Greek version, 
which was circulated throughout the 
West, aud translated into Latin, and 
which, under this form, became the 
object of exclusive reverence in the 
Romish church, could not borrow from 
the other versions, of the existence even 
of which the Western nations were 
entirely ignorant. The agreement of 
these three witnesses, therefore, is so 
much the more remarkable, because 
their language was at all times mutually 
unintelligible; and because these versions 
were the property of rival churches, and 
hostile forms of faith, and were the 
work of inveterate enemies, of Christians 
and of Jews — of Christians of the East 
and Christians of the West, of Jews of 
Palestine and Jews of Alexandria. Not- 
withstanding all this, they do agree. 
They give us, therefore, with certainty, 
Ibe ancient and true text of the Old 
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Testatuent, as it existed before 
appearance of Jesus Christ. 

II. Of these three versions, the Gr( 
(known by the name of the Sepluagiot 
version,) was for a long time almost 
exclusively io use among Christians. 
It was ranked by the faithful of Con- 
stantinople and of Egypt, even above 
the original Hebrew; of the very 
existence of which, they were almost 
ignorant. In its Latin form, and under 
the name of the Vulgate, it held undi- 
vided sway in the Western church.* «|fl 



* Note l»/ the Tramhtor. — ^I'ho old Latin version 
of tlie Scriptures, in cammoa use before the time 
of Jeroni, was certainly a translation from the 
Septuagint, and was esecuted in the early part 
of the second century; but the version now known by 
the name of the Vulgate, and which, in the seventh 
century, came to be universally employed in the 
Western church, was, so far as much the greater part 
of the Old Testament is concerned, a translation from 
the original Hebrew, by Jerom, and was finished by 
him, A. D. 405. The New Testament he dy^ 
not translate from the original, but merely i 
the old Latin version of it which he found in usei^4 
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during the time that this version alone 
was known, from the Nile to the 
Thames, and ifrom the shores of the 
Eaxine Sea to the banks of the Tagns, 
the Hebrew text and the Chaldee 
version, with which the Christians were 
unacquainted, and of which the Jews 
knew scarcely more, had been lost, 
what would have been the consequence 
to our religion? The authenticity of: the 
oracles upon which Christianity rests 
its claims, would have had no other 
witnesses in its favour but the Christians 
themselves, who would have been 
regarded as partial judges, and ^ as 
unworthy of credit; and that scepticism, 
which eagerly discovers objections, would 
one day have accused them of having 
themselves invented the ancient pro- 
phecies, of which their religion boasted 
—prophecies, which fifteen centuries of 
ignorance and dissension might have 
given them the desire, the necessity, 
and the opportunity , of inventing. This 
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ubjecLioQ would undoubtedly have 
a weighty one; but the Deity himself 
provided agaiust it. During these fifteen 
centuries to which I have alluded, the 
Jevra preserved the Hebrew code; and 
when the period fixed on by Providence 
had arrived, they permitted the Christiana 
to peruse it, while they abandoned not 
the charge of it. And Christians there 
discovered powerful weapons, which 
borrowed additional strength from the 
bauds iu which they had been deposited 
— the same prophecies, which, for fifteen 
centuries, Ihey had revered, and some 
still clearer and more decisive. For 
fifteen centuries, the Jews alone studied 
the Hebrew text. They copied it, ana- 
lyzed it, and at last printed it. They 
watched over this precious charge with 
obstinate pertioacity — with the passion 
of a miser, who guards his treasures. 
The following information may be taken 
as a proof of this: — From the third to 
the eleventh ceotury, two Jewish schoo|| 
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"Which were established at Babylon and 
Tiberias, were unceasingly occupied on 
the Hebrew Scriptores; not only on 
their interpretation and their precepts, 
but on their form — on the words and 
letters of which they were composed. 
During eight hundred years, many and 
celebrated learned men were employed 
in these two schools, and devoted all 
their lives to the enumeration and 
description of these letters and words: 
they distinguished and numbered the 
consonants, the vowels, and the accents: 
they repeated, in every possible way, 
their minute and insignitlcant calcu- 
lations; These calculations are still 
extant; and whoever should he at the 
trouble of verifying them, would probably 
find mathematical proof of the integrity 
of the Hebrew text. This undertaking, 
I doubt not, makes my readers smite. 
Let us not, however, forget, that though 
this magnificent trifling of the ancient 
rabbins, was perfectly useless to their 



own age and tlieir own church, it ■ 
designed by the Deity as a proof, to 
our age and church, of the vigilant, 
but mechanical fidelity, with which they 
preserved the integrity of the Old Tes- 
tament. Who would uow dare to doubt 
of the authenticity of prophecies, of 
which such men have been ever the 
guardians? Who would dare to suppose 
that they have falsified that book, the 
least iotas of which they seem to have 
reverenced; and that they have falsified 
it, in opposition to their own interest, in 
favour of those Christians who perse- 
cuted them, and whom they hate? No: 
the Deity has provided, that do man of 
sense can even believe such a falsification 
possible. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

ItNOWLElTDGE OF THE TRUE GOD AMONG THE 

JEWISH I^EOPLE, COMPARED WITH 

THte NOTIONS OP PAGAN PHILOSOPHERS. 

Fem things make us .more, sensible 
of the weakness of unaided human 
resmoQf and of the necessity of ;admitting 
the interposition of. the Deity ia th^ 
Jewish religion, than the contl'^st to 
which I have adverted in p. 24. We are 
amazed at finding among the Hebrew^ 
ideas of the Deity, so just and so grand; 
and among the pagan philosopher^, iu 
their most celebrated schools, and ja( 
periods when the human mind showed 
most vigour, conceptions so imperfect; 
€tQd so erroneous. My readers will, } 
persuade myself, pardon my entevi^g 
a little mora at large upon this subject, 
when they /Consider its esctreme iwpQxj^ 
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aiice. The points of comparison 
wliicli 1 shall atteud, shall be taken 
among meu and in ages of the most 
celebrity — among the Greeks, from Thales 
to Zeiio. It is in all the splendour of 
its glory, that 1 would here examine the 
unaided wisdom of man. I shall speak 
only of those men who were preeraineotly 
distinguished by their study of natural 
theology and philosophy, and who, at 
first sight, seem to disprove my assertion. 
The argument thus conducted wilt be 
more triumphant. 

The sages of the Ionian school ■ 
the first %vho reasoned with some degre^ 
of weight on nature and on the divinity. 
Their imperfect reasonings, however, led 
them to a mixture of atheism and of 
pantheism* — a fearful presage for their 
successors iu the career which they had 
just opened. In the midst of the dark- 
ness in which they disputed, we perceive, 

* Pantheism is the opinion of those who 
confound the universe with the Deity. 
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ever, some doubtful liglit, which 
would seem to aniionnce Ihe approach 
of day. Anaxagoras, a man iltiiBtrioiis 
for talent and for virtoe, of himself 
discovered the idea of the true God. 
" He was the first who understood 
clearly, and distinctly declared, that the 
phenomena of the world were strictly 
connected with each other; that they 
formed a complete whole; that order 
was the grand chain which united the 
several parts — the supreme law to which 
they were in subjection; that this uni- 
versal system, in the unity by which it is 
distinguished, supposes a single ruler, 
and consequently, an intelligence which 
is acquainted with it, which arranges it, 
and realizes it.'* This brilliant vision, 
however, like a meteor of the night, 
vanished immediately, and rendered the 
darkness, which it had for a moment 
dissipated, still more dense. It was 

• Degerando Hisloire comparfe det syitimet dt 
phihsopkie. 2nd edit. Vul. i. p. 300. 
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only an isolated phenomenon, lo b^^ 
attributed to a fortunate chance, but 
which had no influence on the progress 
of the human mind. The successors of 
Anaxagoras were unable to retain and 
preserve the truth, which for a moment 
he had discovered; and philosophy, 
under their auspices, again sunk into 
the gross conceptions of their age and 
their school ; with such difficulty could 
the unassisted reason of man raise itself 
to the true God. 

The Pythagoreans entered on a new 
field; but all the aid of unwearied 
constancy, united to an elevated imagi- 
nation and to profound study, could 
not save this school from the grand 
mistake upon which all their philosophy 
depended. " They elevated themselves 
to that fair and majestic image of the 
universe, which became the chief and 

worthy object of their contemplations 

Contemplating nature under such au 
aspect, they ought naturally to have 
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** •IWen led to form just and exailed 
conceptions of the First Cause. Tiiose 
conceptious, however, wliich are attri- 
buted to the early Pythagoreans, do 
not entirely agree with this expectation. 
They approached the idea of an over- 
ruling Intelligence; but at the conclud^ions 
to which this should have led them, 
they did not arrive, like Aoaxagoras. 
It seems, they thought they had explained 
every thing by the properties of numbers, 
and that having established laws, they 

did not feel the need of causes The 

notion of a Deity was still connected 
by them with a place, .... nor was it freed 
from material images.... They admired 
the old tradition of the soul of the 
world, aud conceived of the universe 
as a living and animated being."* 

The school of £lea is next in sue- 
cession. Here we find more independent, 
more real and profound thinkers. They 
advance a step farther than any of their 

kDegerEiiido, pp. 414, 415. 
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predecessor 
any thing exists. But soon, as a penalty 
for not having rightly estimated the 
strength of their reason, losing their 
way in these labyrinths, their sight is 
confused, their steps totter, they affirm 
that nothing exists but in appearance. 
Xenophanes, their teacher, acknowledges 
the existence of God; but denies that 
he has the power of communicating 
existence, or that he has ever created 
any thing af all. The genius of this 
philosopher was absorbed and lost in 
the floods of a fathomless and shoreless 
idealism. He himself was the first 
wretched victim of this monstrous error: 
the whole complexion of his life was 
changed ; he saw about him only 
falsehood, shadow, and nonentity; he 
died in the anguish of that universal 
doubt, which his own heart denied, bat 
with which his vain reasonings enccn 
passed and oppressed him. 

Soon after, however, appeared a sage. 




more remarkable, and perhaps more 
worthy of the admiration and love of 
man, tlian the world has ever seen. 
Socrates placed natural religion on its 
proper basis. He defended moral truth: 
lie taught the immortality of the soul, 
and future retribution. He was the 
first, who, instead of confining his doc- 
trines to chosen disciples, extended his 
lessons to a larger number of his 
countrymen ; because he was the first 
who recognized in wisdom, only a 
means of being useful, and who was 
attached to this noble cause, even to 
the sacrifice of life itself. He appeared 
at a time when eloquence, politics, 
morals, and philosophy were alike 
corrupt ; and he undertook at once to 
reform them all. But I again cite the 
writer to whom I have before referred. 
"What, then, is he who arose, and 
ventured to devote himself for this great 
work? Is he a powerfnl man, who 
disposes of the Influence which is 
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attached to power, to fortune, 
authority? Does he occupy the place 
of a magistrate in the republic'? Is he 
seconded by numerous and powerful 
friends? Is he encompassed by a 
retinue, which gives him consequence? 
Does he surpass his opponents in 
eloquence?.... No: he is a humble and 
a poor man, of obscure origin ; he 
stands aloue ; he has no other iuflu- 
ence, but that of genius; no other 
authority, but that which belongs to 
his character. All his power is in 
his virtue; for his knowledge and his 
genius itself are no other than his virtue 
... Philosophy had been corrupted .... It 
was necessary that an agent worthy of 
lierself should be found — an agent, 
whose words should be dictated by a 

love of man and a love of truth Such 

an agent was Socrates .... His actions 
were to be, in all respects, a confirmation 
of his maxims; lie was to be, in every 
thing, consistent with himself. 
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greatest of sacrifices he was to affix, 
the last seal, on himself. The sage 
who undertook this reformation, must 
be ready to yield himself a voluntary 
victim. The life and death of Socrates 
were necessary for this purpose,"* 

Providence, in sending this remarkable 
man into the world, had doubtless some 
great object in view. Perhaps he 
designed to open the hearts of men to the 
love of virtue, by showing it to them per- 
sonified in human features, as simple as 
they were affecting. Perhaps he saw good 
to teach men what is the true character of 
wisdom; to show its lofty, yet simple 
dignity; to show them to what height 
man can raise himself by her means, 
when united with disinterested virtue. 
Perhaps he designed to give to the 
heathen world, by anticipation, a bril- 
liant, tiiough imperfect, sketch of that 
celestial Being, who should one day, 
like Socrates, teach virtue, live in 
• .' ■■ '• Degerando, vol. ii. pp. 124 — 120. ^ 



poverty, and die by the hands of tb< 
executioner, for the happiness of man- 
kind; but who would be as superior to 
the sage of Athens, in his doctrine, iu 
his life, and in his death, as in his 
nature and his power. Socrates, alas! 
though so noble a man — though he 
seemed to have received a divine call, 
and thought that he was favoured with 
supernatural assistance, did not, however, 
reform his age or his countrymen. Like 
Anaxagoras, he passed away, better 
understood, no doubt, by some, and 
leaving his doctrine to disciples more 
worthy of him : nevertheless, he pro- 
duced much less effect, and was much 
less useful, than so much greatness and 
so much virtue seemed to promise. His 
history proves, at least to every impartial 
and reflecting man, the insufficiency of 
philosophy to enlighten mankind and 
to perpetuate the knowledge of truth. 
Socrates, alas! was so far from attaining 
this object, that he declined to acknovF- 
ledge, in the presence of his judges, the 



only Sovereign of the universe, or lie 
did not think it useful to do so. This 
great man, at liis death, seemed even, 
in some measure, to countenance the 
idea of those false deities, which had 
disgraced his country, and in whose 
honour his hlood was about to be shed. 
Besides, however great this prince of 
sages may appear to us, when we con- 
sider him in connexion with Ills own 
age and his own rivals, if we consider 
him apart from these, and compare him 
with that, high standard of absolute 
perfection and complete truth, of which 
the world was in need, we shall be 
forced to acknowledge, that his life was 
not free from blemishes, nor his theology 
from errors, nor his faith from hesitation, 
nor even his martyrdom from some 
degree of dissembling. 

His disciples preserved the recollection 

of his lessons; and appeared, for some 

lime, to entertain less unworthy notiouK 

^^Lof the Deity tlian the rest of the 
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heathena. As Socrafes was the 
distinguished amongst the heathens for 
his virtue, so Plato was the most distin- 
guished for the splendour of his geniq^l 
He spoke of the Deity at once, a»^ 
great philosopher and as a great poet 
might be expected to speak. "The idea 
which he has given of the Dipinity has 
obtained the just admiration of all ages; 
it has received the approbation of most 
of the fathers of the church; it is cue 
of hia first claims to glory. According 
to his views, the Deity is perfection; the 
Supreme Intelligence; a Legislator and 
a Judge, exempt from passion and from 
error; the Source of all good, as well as 
of all ti'uth; he is the moral law perso- 
nified; the infinite and eternal model of 
perfection; a star, whose majesty and 
splendour illumine all intelligent beings; 
the mark which the creature, endowed 
with freedom, ought unceasingly to 
approach."* These are, undoubtedly, 

' Degcrando, &c. to1< U. p. 25(1. 
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ideas and noble language; but I 
will still ask, is this language sufficiently 
clear? Is it sufficient to persuade and 
to attract tlie multitude, or to extirpate 
idolatry? When, for the purpose of 
contemplating the Deity more nearly, this 
eagle of philosophy wandered into the 
region of abstractions, could he be fol- 
lowed by the vulgar, and be intelligible 
to all the world? Indeed, was he always 
intelligible to himself? 

Plato, besides, held the eternity of 
matter; and this single and serious error 
very considerably lowered the conceptions 
he had formed of the Deity. 

To Plato succeeded his disciple, Aris- 
totle — a man of very different talents 
and character. The Stagyrite had learnt 
from Socrates and Plato to conceive 
of tlie Deity; and probably no heathen 
ever spoke of him in a more accurate 
or remarkable manner. " Aristotle, ordi- 
narily so cold and dry, suddenly becomes 
animated and impassioned, when the 
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idea of the Divinity is presented i 

mind It is a grand and beautiful 

sight, for the friends of true philosophy 
to witness the two most distinguished 
sages of antiquity, Plato and Aristotle, 
so opposed to each other in other 
respects, meeting in perfect agreemeot 
on the subject of that doctrine, upon 
which the highest interests of morality 
and human nature depend — uniting, in 
the path which had been trodden by 
Anaxagoras and Socrates, to offer the 
homage of human reason to the Supreme 
Author of all things."* It is, 1 acknow- 
ledge, a grand and beautiful sight; 
nevertheless, with what a striking proof 
does he present us of the insufiiciency of 
human reason to acquire, and especially 
to preserve, the knowledge of the true 
God. 1 might insist upon the incongru- 
ities, also, which disfigured the theology 
of Aristotle; but I confine myself to a 
single remark. The rich inheritance of 
■* Degcrando, vol. ii. p. 35G— 
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Socrafes, which was cultivated by two 
of his successors, — the fruit of labour, of 
genius, and of virtue, combined so 
remarkably in three men, the choicest 
of their race, — was dispersed and lost 
soon after they ceased to live. So much 
above ordinary capacities were these 
great truths; so little able were the 
people to comprehend them, when Jeft to 
their own reasonings only ! Strato, the 
disciple of Aristotle, was an atheistl..,. 
Epicurus followed, who, depriving man 
of all moral strength, and society of all 
public spirit — divesting God of his pro- 
vidence, and the human soul of its 
immortality, did much more injury to 
man than Socrates had doue him good. 
He distilled a poisoned drop info the 
bosom of luxurious civilization; and this 
malignant principle, gradually infecting it 
in all its parts, sanctioning all crimes, 
polluting all the sources of virtue, 
developing all the vices, very soon pro- 
[aced those hideous and foul generations. 
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which corrupted and disg;usted the \ 
Some strong and pious minds, it must 
he confessed, were indignant at this state 
of things. The Portico conceived the 
idea of restoring patriotism to human 
society, of again placing religion on her 
throne, of again yielding to conscieoce 
its disinterested happiness, its hope of 
immortality, and its God; but the 
followers of Zeno, wavering between 
materialism and pantheism, proposed 
for the worship of man, a sort of 
corporeal deity, which they formed of 
light, intelligence, and fire, and called 
Nature. 

Let us now pause, and review what 
we have said. We first see, that among 
the Greeks, in the course of many 
centuries, only four men, availing them- 
selves of each other's discoveries, seem 
to have succeeded in obtaining some 
just and honourable conceptions of the 
Deity. 

These men, in the next place, had 
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' Tery little influence upon their contem- 
poraries, and their instructions were ill 
understood by their disciplea. We are 
wont to imagine, that snch great truths, 
once discovered, could not be forgotten. 
It was, however, much otherwise. The 
fact proves that these are the truths 
least easily embraced, and least easily 
preserved.* 

Lastly, these four men never addressed 
themselves to any but chosen disciples; 
and often, in secret, communicated to 



• Sceptics of the present day, I may here 
observe, have do right, then, to attribute to 
philosophy the honoar of that natural theology, 
of which they are so prond; and if Christianity 
had never enlightened them or their fathers, it is 
pretty certain that they would be just where the 
hearers of Socrates and the disciples of Aristotle 
or Anasagoras were. 

Experience seems to prove that philosophy, 
when left to her own resources, ends by falling 
into one of those g^lphs, between which her path 
always lies — atheism and pantheism. 
2a 
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Ibem that light of trulli, of wliich 
whole world was in want. Only one 
of them addressed himself to any but 
philosophers; not even one to the people 
at large: and all four spoke a language 
above their comprehension. 

Let us now direct our attention to 1 
Hebrew people: of them we shall ban 
just the contrary to remark. " Moses," 
says M. B. Constant, on this ^iubject,* 
" Moses, with wonderful discrimination, 
spoke to men of gross conceptions in a 
corresponding language; nevertheless, he 
but rarely made his doctrines subservient 
to their rudeness. His concessions con- 
sist more in words than in things: these 
are passing clouds, which obscure only 
for the moment the sublime notions 
which he gives of the Supreme Being. 
Frivolous discussions and problems, 
which admit of no solution, are carefully 
avoided. The Jewish legislal 
* Vol. ii. pp. 21S— 217. 
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i "Egi^pWan or Tndtan priesfs, or the 
philosophers of Greece, inquires not of 
what substance the Deity is composed; 
whether he exists in space or beyond 
space; whether he is finite or infinite; 
whether his existence is eternal and 
necessary, or whether it was at once 
the sudden and late eirect of an inexpli- 
cable will. The prophet of Sinai avoids 
alike those flights of an ill-regulated 
imagination, which, while they aim to give 
ornament and splendonr to the popular 
religions with which the priests delude 
the iQultitude, render ihem, by turn^, 
disgusting and ridiculous; and those 
useless subtleties, which have involved 
the philosophic theism of India in a 
lahyrinth, the end of wliich is inevitahly 
atheism or pantheism .... In the account 
of the creation, — to which we mnst, 
doubtless, grant, what the genius of the 
£ast requires that we should always 
grant to every narrative of this kind, — 
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the historian speaks nei 
uiid rebellious matter, by which the 
Creator is clogged; nor of a mysterious 
egg; nor of a giant divided into parts; 
nor of a union between blind force and 
iniintelligent atoms; nor of necessity, 
which controuls reagoo; nor of chance, 
which tronbles it." 

Moses, and all the Hebrew writers 
who followed him, uniformly speak of 
Jehovaii, not as disciples of Egypt, but 
as ambassadors of God. His omnipo- 
tence; his omniscience; his unity; his 
intinity; his spirituality; all his perfec- 
tions, in short, which were so often 
mistaken by the sages of Greece, are 
constantly declared by these rude bods of 
Palestine. 

This knowledge of the true God is not 
confined to the writers: it is popular 
among the Jews; because the language 
of their sacred books, even on these 
subjects, is level to the understauding of 
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all classes of the people. It was in a 
simple, clear, and figurative style, that 
the prophets found the means of giving 
the moat exact and the most elevated 
ideas of God; whilst the philosophers, 
most commonly, only shrouded their 
unphilosophic notions in a style too 
abstract to be intelligible. For instance: 
in reading the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 
we see the divine power, operations, 
unity, aud immensity, described under 
forms at once clear and poetical, dramatic 
and just. The language is such as the 
people could comprehend, and would 
dwell on with pleasure; such as would 
persuade, as well as at the same time 
enlighten the multitude. " How is it 
possible," says a preacher, on this subject, 
in language where I am proud and happy 
to find my own thoughts,* " how is it 
possible to hear these writers without 
wonder, when they speak to us of the 

* Cellerior — Sermont tt prieret, vol, li. p. 46, Snd 
edition. ' I 
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Deity? Do they attempt to give i 
idea of tlie perfectious of his nature? 
Nothing is sufficieotly great — sufficiently 
sublime. He inhahiteth light inaccessible. 
Whither shall J go from Ihy spirit? or 
wldlher shall I Jlee from tiey presence? 
Jf I ascend vp into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in the grave, behold 
thou art there. His justice is like the high 
mountains — his judgments are a mighty 
deep. He created the heavens by his 
word, and all the hosts of heaven by the 
breath of his mouth. Do they represent 
him to us in his relation towards man? 
Nothing is more simple aud more 
touching. He is irritated — he is appeased 
— he repents — he is moved to pity. This 
is the Deity who created man. He 
knows what language to hold towards 
hira. He knows that the impassible 
divinity of philosophy cannot affect his 
heart. He reveals himself to his reason, 
and accommodalcs himself to bis nature. 
He displays his perfections to bis undd 
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atantliiig, ami he speaks to his imagU 
nation and to his heart; he captivates 
him by affecting methods." 

But still, how does it happen, that in 
adopting a style altogether abounding 
in images and sentiments, — a style, con- 
sequently, very unlike philosophical pre- 
cision, — how does it happen, that the 
teachers in the Old Testament found 
means to let nothing escape them, which 
could give a false direction to the people, 
retard the progress of their understanding, 
and cause them to relapse into idolatry? 
How does it happen, that in manifesting 
the divine glory to the fearful Hebrews, 
the Pentateuch, nevertheless, shows them 
no figure in Horeb;* that these Hebrews, 
who hear the celestial voice,']' who see 
the throne of Jehovah, in Sinai.f who 
constantly speak of his eyes, his hands, 
bis ears, were, notwithstanding, never 
led by their sacred books to ascribe to 

* Dent. iv. IS, 1&. f Dent. v. 24. t Exod. 

XUT. 10. _:j^ wl •'>«-r> ' ' ' -^ 
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him a human form. Tbis, however, all 
the mythologies of antiquity, and all the 
superstitions of modern times have done. 
The images which the Hebrew writers 
have been compelled to employ, to give 
some idea of the glory which encircles 
the Most High, and the extraordiaary 
manifestations of his presence, are bor- 
rowed only from indefinite and brilliant 
conceptions, calculated to inspire religious 
awe, and too ambiguous and too general 
for a people, inclined to idolatry, to 
imitate and worship. If Moses was uot 
an inspired prophet, let any one explain 
this enigma; and the remarkable contrast 
which is evident between his instructions 
and /its people, and the lessons and 
the fellow-countrymen of the heathen 
philosophers.* If do other inspired pro- 

* I have pleasure id recording here a positive 
declaration of M. B. Constant, (vol. it. pp. 219 — 
221) — " I assort, then, and with so much the more 
conviction, because my opiuion has been formed 
deliberately, and, no to speak, in spite of myself, the 




"•(rfiets succeeded Moses, let another 
enigma, do less difficult, be explained: 
tlie preservation of theism, from Moses 
to Jesus Christ, among a people of 
no intellectual refinement, ever strongly 
inclined to idolatry, and surrounded by 
idolaters; whilst the disciples, even of 
Anaxagoraa or of Aristotle, though nur- 
tured in all the learning of polished 

existence and the continnance of Jewish theism, 
at a time, and among a people, eqnally incapable 
of coDceiving the idea of it and of preserving it, 
are, in my estimation, phenomena, which no 
reasoning can explain." Some pages before (p. 213), 
he shows that Moses could not liave derived his 
noble ideas of the Deity from the secret doctrines 
of the Egyptian priesthood-^Joctrines, which were 
fw below that high degree of purity. " The 
theism," says he, " which in them allied itself to 
pantheism, is very unlike the notion of the Divine 
Unity with which the Hebrew books present us, — 
simple, clear, establishing between God e 
ft moral intercourse. This last circumstance 
constitutes the essential difference between these 
two kinds of theism." 

2b 
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Qi^ece^ altowed this fidr 1^4 quickly 
to perish ia their hands. Was there, 
then, less difference between the sublime 
)e6soi»9 of M ose& and the understanding 
of the rude soni^ of Judah, than betweai 
*e -ge f^htog. of Soorato. «Kl the 
iietive mind of Sti*ato and Epicurus? 
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CIRCUMSTANCES WORTHY OF ATTENTION 
IN THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF MOSES, 

WHICH SUPPORT THE 
PROOF OF HIS DIVINE MISSION. 

For the purpose of illustraJting, with 
some degree of order» the ideas suggested 
ID pp. 26 and 27, let us consider Moses in 
the three great acts of his niiBistry,<r-tthe 
deliverance of the Hebrews; the journey 
through the desert; and the giving of the 
law. 

I* The DeUverance.'-r-Mose8 was com* 
missioned to deliver the Hebrews from 
the tyranny of Pharaoh. Was this an 
easy task? In reply, let us consider the 
three actors in this 8cene,-^the Egyptian 
l^rant; the Hebrew people; and Moses. 

Pharaoh was the ruler of a numerous, 
we^lthyi and warlike people. He himself 
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was a man of uncommon stubbornesri 
and audacity. What a despotic tone 
prevails in his answers; what obstinacy 
in his purposes; what promptness in bis 
measures; what pertinacity in his resist- 
ance. The plagues of heaven afflict him, 
but do out make him yield. At the 
most, they only stagger him for an 
instant; and soou the natural disposition 
of his mind reacts against the pressure 
to which it has yielded. And in the 
midst of his desolate fields; his infected 
palace; his trembling court; whilst Egypt 
still resounds with the cry of grief which 
had gone through the land, Pharaoh 
exclaims — Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice? He hesitates not to brave 
his own people — Moses — the waves of 
the Red Sea — and the arm of Jehovah*^ 
who divided the waves in twain. 

The Hebrews, as long as they " 
in Egypt, showed only distrust and 
timidity. They had uo idea of suffering 
and fighting for liberty. The first ■ 
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n of their deliverance is, that they 
should do iiotliiog to obtain it. After 
qiiiltiiie; Egypt, their history is nothing 
but a history of disobedience and com- 
plaint. The slightest difficulty arrests 
them; every privation discourages them; 
the mere sight of the Egyptian army 
terrifies them ; and in their progress, 
Moses is obliged, at all hazards, to avoid 
the land of the l*hili.stiues, because these 
six hundred thousand staves preferred 
again wearing their chains, under the 
whip of their tyrants, to forcing a passage 
with arms. Such were the people, who 
were to be rescued, in spite of themselves, 
from the oppression of a warlike nation 
and a victorious tyrant. Let us now 
contemplate the man who takes upon 
himself this strange task. 

It is necessary to distinguish two 
periods in the life of Moses; to consider 
him, as it were, as two ditferent men. 
We shall see, by and by, the character 
which he displayed in the desert, and the 
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reason of the chauge which was effected 
in his character. At present, let us 
consider him as he was at the commence- 
ment of his ministry, when he delivered 
the Hebrews from Egypt. He was, 
unquestionably, a man of considerable 
zeal, patriotism, and faith. These were 
dispositions necessary to his enterprize; 
but how would these have availed an 
ordinary man? He had, it appears, still 
greater need of qualities, which might 
have weight with the multitude, and 
which might controul events. Mildness 
and firmaess, courage and presence of 
mind, promptness and coolness, are the 
elements necessary in every conqueror, 
in every founder of an empire, in every 
leader of a party: and here, also, it must 
be confessed, that Moses was completely 
deficient. Having lived forty years in a 
foreign land, he had not, either by his 
services or his talents, acquired the con- 
fidence of his brethren. Prevented from 
excelling in the art of oratory, by an 
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infirmity which impaired the organs of 
speech, as well as by the diffidence and 
timidity which were the necessary conse- 
queoce of his defect, he was unable to 
iafluence the multitude — to seize a 
favourable moment for moulding them 
to his will. He trembled under the 
weight of the charge with which God had 
entrusted him. Five times he renewed his 
entreaty, that it might be confided to 
other hands: but soon after, on being 
compelled to comply, he was terrified 
at his first defeat, and thought all lost, 
because he had not at ouce gained all. 
The people manifested their displeasure 
with him by their murmurs, and despised 
his mission. We shall be greatly disap- 
pointed, if we expect that this strange 
leader of a party endeavoured to calm 
them by his presence, or gave a different 
direction to their agitated feelings, or 
made this first crisis instrumental in 
promoting his interests: so far from it, he 
only yields himself up to despair, and 
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reason of the change wliicb was effecl 
in bis character. At preseut, let us 
consider him as he was at the cOQimeDce- 
rnent of his ministry, when he delivered 
the Hebrews from Egypt. He was, 
unquestionably, a man of considerable 
zeal, patriotism, and faith. These were 
dispositions necessary to his enterprize; 
bnt how would these have availed an 
ordinary man? He had, it appears, still 
greater need of qualities, which might 
have weight with the multitude, and 
which might controul events. Mildness 
and firmness, courage and presence of 
mind, promptness and coolness, are the 
elements necessary in every conqueror, 
in every founder of an empire, in every 
leader of a party : and here, also, it must 
be confessed, that Moses was completely 
deficient. Having lived forty years in a 
foreign land, be had not, either by his 
services or his talents, acquired the con- 
fidence of his brethren. Prevented from 
excelling in the art of oratory, by an 
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infirmity which impaired the organs of 
speech, as well as by the diffidence and 
timidity which were the necessary conse- 
quence of his defect, he was unable to 
influence the multitude — to seize a 
favourable moment for moulding them 
to his will. He trembled under the 
weight of the charge with which God had 
entrusted him. Five times he renewed his 
entreaty, that it might be confided to 
other hands: but soon after, on being 
compelled to comply, he was terrified 
at his first defeat, and thought all lost, 
because he had not at once gained all. 
The people manifested their displeasure 
with him by their murmurs, and despised 
his mission. We shall be greatly disap- 
pointed, if we expect that this strange 
leader of a party endeavoured to calm 
them by his presence, or gave a different 
direction to their agitated feelings, or 
made this first crisis instrumental in 
promoting his interests: so far from it, he 
only yields himself up to despair, and 
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bitterly complaios in the presence of liia 
God. Such was Moses; and from such a 
liberator what could be expected? Led, 
perhaps, by a thoughtless patriotism, into 
an enterprize which was beyond his 
powers, he will do no more than irritate 
the tyrant; than disoblige his countrymen, 
whose slavery he will render stilt more 
galling; than distress himself, by doing 
injury to those whom he loved, by bis 
attempts to serve them. This was indeed 
the fact. We can hardly understand 
how, with so little elasticity of character, 
80 little pliancy and activity of mind, 
he sncceeded, 1 do not say, in accom- 
piishing the holy revolution which be 
undertook, but even in procuring for it 
a momentary success. That bold enter- 
prize, however, was gloriously achieved: 
the Hebrews quitted Egypt, soon after 
the fruitless attempt I have just noticed. 
They left it at the requests, the entreaties, 
of the Egyptians, and of Pharaoh him- 
self, and loaded with gifts by tt)d 
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P^ressors. Is it, then, the same Pharaoh, 
the Game Hebrew people, the same Moses, 
whom we have just been considering? 
Yes, the very same: and a Divine Autlior 
is necessary to explain the brilliant close 
of this drama, which the Deity alone can 
unravel. 

II. The Journey. — In this second period 
of his ministry, Moses displays rather a 
different character. He possesses more 
iutelligeuce, firmness, and confidence in 
God. In the main, he was always the 
same; and it is easy, in the history of 
his old age, to discover the same 
proneness to be distrustful and to be 
discouraged, the same mixture of zeal 
and weakness, of ardour and timidity, 
by which his maturity and his youth 
had been distinguished. Nevertheless, I 
repeat, that an increase of confidence 
and firmness is also observable: he relies 
more on the issue, on God, and on 
himself; the murmurs of the people 
afflict him as much as ever, but alarm 
2 c 
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hira less. This phei 



ihetioraeuon is worthy 
of notice. In the midst of new and 
extreme perils, with such a people as 
the Hebrews to conduct, and with a 
leader of eighty years of age, we should 
have looked for a change of an opposite 
kind. Every impartial man, I think, will 
see, tolerably clearly, in this change, 
the consequence, and, at the same time, 
the proof of those miracles, which Moses 
was astonished at himself for having 
wrought. 

Other circumstances in this journey 
prove to U9, ranch more strongly still, the 
interposition of the Deity. Every thing 
in it is singular. Moses does nothing an 
an ordinary leader. In the first place, 
instead of following the sea coast, in 
order to pass from Egypt into Canaan, 
he deviates considerably from the direct 
road. His object was, — and I have 
already said this was necessary, — to 
avoid the country of the Philistines, and 
to save his timid soldiers from battle. 
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' "^But bow does he contrive, to save them at 
Ofice from fear and danger? He prolongs 
their stay in Egypt, until it was necessary 
to hasten their 6ight; he detains them at a 
distance from Canaan, whither they were 
desirous of going; he keeps them near 
the shores of the Red Sea, which they 
had no means of crossing; he encloses 
them at Pihahiroth,* in a narrow moun- 
tain pass, hetween the sea and a defile. 
This perilous situation offered Pharaoh, 
apparently, the too certain means of suh- 
jugating them anew, and he hastened 
to avail himself of them. As might be 
expected, the tyrant triumphed — the 
Hebrews were dismayed. In fact, a 
miracle alone could have saved them. 
If no miracle had been wrouj^ht, how 
could, not only the safety of the 
Israelites, but especially the conduct of 
Moses, as a leader, be accounted for? 

Once, in Arabia, he sojourns forty 

years iu those barren regions, where 

^^Hwivlir * fsodus xiv. 1 — 9. ^ 
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rapid caravans cau hardly escape ttieT 
deadly influence of thirst and hunger, of 
the sands and the winds of the desert. 
In every direction lie traverses and crosses 
this barren and savage wilderness, so 
dreaded by travellers. We are almost 
disposed to say that he feared to quit 
it. If we admit that God himself pre- 
sided over the march of the Hebrews, 
and provided for their wants, I think 1 
can see the object of the Deity. His 
object was, that that feeble generation, 
which neither the house of bondage itself 
could inspire with a love of liberty, nor 
the miracles of Egypt could endow with 
confidence, should die in the sands of 
Arabia. I see that in the tents of Israel 
he was rearing a new people, who, from 
their infancy, should be accustomed to 
privations, fatigue, battle, and discipline, 
and be (bus prepared for the conquest 
of Canaan. But if it be contended, that 
this plan, instead of being that of the 
God of Israel, were that of an ordinary 
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iKah — of the aged Moses, it is quite 
inexplicable. How, then, did Moses, 
in the midst of the desert, support this 
immense company of old men, of women, 
of children, aod of cowards? Where, 
besides, will you find the conqueror, the 
founder, who will voluntarily consent to 
delay the accomplishment of his favourite 
purpose for forty years; or, in other 
words, who prefers leaving it unfinished, 
and who prepares himself for dying on 
the way? When Columbus discovered 
the unknown continent, which was the 
object of the labours and sufferings of a 
life of genius aod intrepidity, wlio would 
have seriously proposed to him to spend 
half a century in cruising on its shores, 
before he disembarked? No; it is not 
thus that men act: they feel that the 
remote future pertains not to them, and 
they are too impatient of success to 
protract it. Such conduct suits only him 
who is " patient because be is eternal." 
Ugf-} go still further. Supposing it possible 



to explain the conduct of Moses, withont' 
the interposition of the Deity, the sub- 
missiou of the people to this extravagant 
project would still be inexplicable. How 
is it that this people, so prompt to revolt, 
and always ready to complain, suffered 
their leader peremptorily to deny them 
an entrance into the land of peace; and 
when arrived on the borders of that 
country, to prohibit them from taking 
possession of it, avowedly designing that 
they should close their days in the 
wilderness? How is it that they did not 
compel their leader to deliver them from 
this vast tomb, either for the purpose of 
entering into Canaan, or of seeking another 
abode, if the land of promise was too 
difficult of access, or even, if it were 
necessary, of returning and submitting to 
the yoke of the Pharaohs? Had they not 
already more than once regretted the 
sensual comforts which they enjoyed while 
in a state of slavery? This remarkable 
submission, on the part of the people, 



^^Sppears to me to prove two things: first, 
that the sojourning in the wilderness was 
sweetened by the gifts of God: that God 
undertook to nourish and support Israel, 
even amidst those fatal sands; secondly, 
that the way was pointed out by a divine 
hand; and that the people received the 
order of their march, not from Moses 
only, but from that pillar of cloud and 
fire, which rested on the tabernacle in the 
sight of all the children of Jacob, and 
declared the presence of Jehovah. 

The more we examine the conduct of 
Moses in the desert, the more remarks 
of a similar kind shall we have to make. 
One 1 will mention, by which, I confess, 
I am greatly struck. Mosea, a leader 
chosen by God, whose hand divided the 
waters of the sea, obtains a victory from 
heaven, or calls down thunder on the 
rebels, Moses, who is unable, it seems, 
to lead the people, except by enthusiasm 
of confidence, and by the submission of 
terror, is not contented, however, to relate 
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lo them his owq hesitation and his former 
failings; he confesses, moreover, hy word 
of mouth and in writing, that he has 
sinned, as the leader of Israel and as the 
ambassador of the Most High; that a 
severe punishment is inflicted on him; 
that it will be denied to him to bring his 
enterprize to a successful termination. 
Does Moses, then, wantonly provoke the 
Hebrews to further acts of distrust and 
rebellion, as if they had not been already 
sufEcienlly guilty? Does he design to 
abate their confidence, by declaring to 
them that he will soon abandon them, 
at the very crisis of their fate too? Was 
the presence of the leader whom God 
had always heard, and who controuled 
nature itself, to be withdrawn, at the 
very period when it was more than ever 
needed? It must be acknowledged, then, 
that this simple and honest man relates, 
without artifice, all that had happened, 
and all that he knew. He is not an 
impostor, who, to gain his ends, pretends 
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to' a celestial mission. He is really the 
ambassador of God. If he was not, he 
would be evidently as little capable of 
feigning this diviae mission, as he was 
of fnlhlling it. 

III. The Delivery of the Law. — This 
last act of the ministry of Moses, like 
the two we have already considered, will 
prove to us, and in a similar way, that 
the work of the Hebrew leader was 
really the work of God. We cannot 
here develope the principles, the object, 
the admirable resources of the Mosaic 
law. Time would fail me, were I to enter 
on this subject: a few remarks, however, 
in the following chapters, shall be intro- 
duced.* I will, for a moment, suppose 



* No WT>rk with which I am acquainted, at 
least, in French, has yet developed the true spirit 
of the Mosaic law. The only complete, profonnd, 
and jndicions work which exlsta on the sabject, 
is the Motaitchea Reckt of Micbaelis; but sis 
Oenuan volamea, written in a diffiue style, 
2d 




it adiuitted, that this law was abljf* 
coDceived, and well adapted to accom- 

aboanding in heavy and endless digressions, find 
fbw readers among us: and of the many literary 
men, who have undertaken to give a French 
translation uf the work, Dot one has persevered 
with it. 

M. Pastoret has written an interesting book on 
STo'ise considtre comme legistateur et comme moraliite; 
but it is little more Iban an elegant description 
of the exterior, and, so to speak, of the materiel 
of the law. The secret views of the legislator, — 
those hidden springs, which, in all political 
institutions, and especially in those of Moses, 
form so important a part, — are what the author 
had it not even in contemplation to inquire into. 

A work, which has very recently appeared, on 
the Mosaic law (Loi de Mdiu, by J. Salvador), has 
produced some sensation, and been held in con- 
siderable estimation; but it does not supply the 
want to which I have alluded. The author, who 
is at the same time the advocate of Moses, and 
denies his divine mission, places himself on ground 
which it is not easy to defend. I venture to 
predict, tliat every reader conversant with these 
subjects, will, like myself, find in this book, first* 
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plish ihe purpose designed by it. This 
is a fact which my readers will readily 

in what relates to the general design of the 
Mosaic law, an unpbilosopUic system, arranged 
beforehand, to which the autlior often makes facts 
bend, and EacriHces clearness and even good 
sense; Becondly, in his attempts to destroy all 
divine intervention in the ministry of Moses — 
im probabilities striking enough to refute them- 
selves; and lastly, in the detailed esposition of 
the Mosaic laws, some remarks which are very 
just and true on the nature, the elTects, or the 
springs of the institutioo. But these are only 
isolated observations; or, rather, awkwardly 
connected by a false bond of union. The real 
character of the whole is imperfectly seen. 

The GnccesB of this book, besides its real 
merit, may be traced to a diifBrent cause. It 
appeared at a very seasonable time, to meet an 
intellectual want. The jests of Voltaire are 
become common and disgusting. The present 
generation wants something of a serious nature, 
in matters of belief^something which shall satisfy 
the religious sentiment. This sentiment displays 
itself e»erywliere, even among sceptics themselves; 
but their minds are not yet enlightenod. They 
hare prajndioeB agaiuet revelation, which they 
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grant. If they had any doubt respectiog 
it, they would only have to reflect on 
the duratiou of these laws, and on the 
efl^cta which they have produced. This, 

wish not to have; or, perhaps, which they cannot 
persuade themselves to shake ofT. In the mean- 
time, they desire to be better acquainted with this 
revelation ; they bring themselveB, ut least, to 
show it a certain degree of respect; they imagine 
it possible that the Old Testament, as well as the 
New, may contain beauties, forgotten or calnm- 
nialed by a former generation; they wish, in a 
word, graraly and seriously to examine, and even 
to admire it, witliout, however, exposing themselves 
to the charge of superstitioa or of prejudice. In 
this disposition of certain minds, a book, which, 
without making Moses a divinely-commissioned 
messenger — without requiring a belief in the 
miracles of the old dispensation, demands, how- 
ever, respect for it a» a work of human genins, 
allied to science, friendly to justice, and as the 
guardian of weakness and of liberty — a book, I 
say, of this description, written with care and 
arranged with talent, contains all that is required 
to make it well received. We cannot, then, be 
surprised that the author's reasonings and i 
tioDB have not been very strictly esamined* 
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then, admitted, 1 have four remarks to 
offer. 

• Moses was undoubtedly acquainted 
with Egyptian, Hebrew, and Arabian 
customs. Independently of the divine 
aid which he received, he might have 
employed them, more or less successfully, 
in his new system of legislation. But 
something very difi'erent from this is 
required; and it is the talent of selecting, 
combining, and inventing, with a refer- 
ence to the future, by which his work 
is distinguished. The institutions which 
he gave the Hebrews were formed for 
them, — prepared for their posterity, — 
adapted for their future country. If they 
are founded on the customs and manners 
of the people, such as they were at the 
time, they are not less evidently designed 
to transform them into a ucw people. If 
they remind us of a people born in 
Egypt, they still more clearly have 
reference lo a people who were never to 
return to Egypt. In a word, they hear 
the marks of profound combinations and 
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eularged views; aod when they borro* 
from ihe laws of Egypt, it is always with 
tnodihcations, as iraportaDt as they are 
skilful. Now had Moses, of himself, that 
degree of knowledge and ability, which 
the circumstances of the case required? 
A single fact seems to me to decide the 
question. When Moses found himself in 
the desert, at the head of his people, 
oppressed with the three-fold task of 
their teacher, judge, and leader, be was 
not able, of himself, to devise the simple 
and easy organization, which might fur- 
nish him with the means of fulfilling it. 
He thought he did enough, when t^fl 
devoted his person and bis time to 1^| 
Seated in the open air, be listened tOi 
he judged, be taught, throughout the 
day his six hundred thousand soldiers 
with their wives and children, exhaust- 
ing his strength, without satisfying their 
wants. It was necessary that Jethro, 
his father-in-law, should apprize him of 
what he had tu do.* He suggested I 

* Exodus xviii. 13—27. 
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Iiim the idea of establishing a gradation 
of inferior officers, who, equally related 
to the people and their leader, should 
form the medium of communication 
between him and them; should secure to 
them more effectual protection, and to the 
leader a more efficient authority. Yet 
neither this idea, natural at it was, nor any 
system of a similar nature, presented 
itself to the miud of Moses; doubtless, 
because it had no analogy with the 
customs of Egypt. And this is he — 
another Lycurgus — who, without any aid 
from Heaven, invented the Jewish law; 
that system, which was so abundant in 
resources, and so ingenious in their due 
arrangement; that work of genius, so 
well adapted for future ages, designed 
firmly to plant the Hebrews in the soil 
of Canaan, by means of their customs 
and their wants, and to wean them for 
ever from Egypt! It is he who devised 
the union of religious and political 
power, in such a manner, as that they 
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should mutually strengthen each 
without ever eocroaching on or opposing 
one another ! This, indeed, is a complete 
paradox, not easily rendered credible. 
Thus, then, the farther we advance in 
our examination of the ministry of Moses, 
the greater are the difficalties which 
attend us, upon the ahsurd supposition 
that this extraordinary mau was merely 
a skilful impostor, aided only by the 
inspirations of his genius, not by those 
of the Deity. 

But, further, how did Moses obtain 
the submission of the people to the laws 
which he enacted for them? These laws 
were not instituted to please them. If 
they secured to them the possession of 
property, sanctioned Iheir customs, and 
established festivals, what was still more 
obvious in them was, that they imposed 
intolerable restrictions and continual pri- 
vations; and in their worship, in their 
civil and domestic life, in their social 
relations, and in their military, com- 




mercial, or agricultural enterprizes, 
nothing but restrictions, restraints upon 
their natural inclinations — a new and 
galling yoke. This, however, is what 
was to be substituted for their old 
customs, formed after the example of 
Egypt and Canaan. To make such a 
people voluntarily submit to such laws, 
was beyond the power of man — beyond 
the power of Moses. The desert, Sinai, 
the pillar of fire, and the voice of God — 
all these were necessary. It was neces- 
sary that the people, supported and led 
by the Most High, should learn that 
they had no will of their own; no power 
to examine, deliberate, or choose; that 
they were to receive alt the commands, 
as well B8 all the gifts, of their Divine 
Author, as bene6ts, and, at the same 
time, as absolutely necessary. 

Some of these laws are altogether 

inexplicable, if Moses was an impostor; 

for they are such as to suppose the 

concurrence and the security of a par- 

2b 
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ticiilar Providence. In some cases, 
indeed, (he agency of God himself was 
necessary to sanction and enforce a law; 
otherwise, the faith of the people miglit 
have failed, and they might have sus- 
pected the lawgiver of impostnre. Many 
instances of tliia kind might he noticed. 
I will content myself %vith one. 

Every seventh year the land was to 
remain nncultivated. This is not the 
place to inquire into the political, agri- 
cultural, and religious motives, for so ap- 
parently strange an institution. I merely 
state this fact: — Mose.^, on the pari of 
the Deity, promises that no scarcity shall 
be occasioned; that notwithstanding the 
double tythe which was required from 
the land, the surplus of preceding 
harvests shall be sufficient for two years' 
consumption.* Would not experience 
have immediately proved the imposture, 
if God, who causeth the fruits of the 
earth to flourish, had not provided that 

• Levit, XX¥. 21. 
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■*#fe t>rbmise of Moses should be fulfilled? 
13ut what is still more remarkable, and 
renders this reflection more striking, is, 
that the people to Whom this promise 
and this law referred, were a nomadic 
and pastoral people, who were not 
acquainted with the arts and customs 
of agriculture; whose inexperience or 
indolence were, of themselves, sufficient 
to occasion the frequent recurrence of 
those famines, from which Moses declares 
that they shall be exempt. 

If we examine the institutions of 
Moses, with reference to himself, and 
to the advantages which fie might have 
derived from his pretended imposture, 
they will surprize us no less. 

Every imposture has an object in view, 
and an aim more or less selfish. Men 
practice deceit for money, for pleasure, 
or for glory, if, by a strange combi- 
nation, the love of mankind ever entered 
into the mind of an impostor, doubtless, 
even then, he has contrived to reconcile, 
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at least, his own selfiah iuterests 
tliose of the human race. If men deceive 
others, for the sake of causing their own 
opinions or their own party to triumph, 
they may sometimes, perhaps, forget 
their own interests, dariug the struggle, 
but they again remember thera when the 
\ictory is achieved. It is a general rule, 
that no impostor forgets himself long. 
But Moses forgot himself, and forgot 
himself to the last. Yet there is no 
middle supposition. If Moses was not 
a divinely-inspired messenger, he was an 
impostor, in the strongest sense of (he 
word. It is not, as in the case of Noma, 
a slight and single fraud, designed to 
secure some good end, that we have to 
charge him with; but a series of deceits, 
many of which were gross; a profound, 
dishonest, perfidious, sanguinary dissi- 
mulation, continued for the space of 
forty years. If Moses was not a divinely- 
commissioned prophet, he was not the 
saviour of the people, but (heir tyrai 
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and their murderer. Still, I repeat, this 
Jbarbarous impostor always forgot himself; 
and his disinterestedness, as regarded 
himself personally, his family, and his 
tribe, is one of the most extraordinary 
features in his administration. 

As to himself personally. He is 
destined to die in the wilderness: he is 
never to taste the tranquillity, the 
plenty, aud the delight, the pos- 
session of which he promises to his 
countrymen: he shares with them only 
their fatigues and privations: he has more 
anxieties than they, on their account, in 
their acts of disobedience, and iu their 
perpetual murmurings. 

As to his family. He does not nomi- 
nate his sons as his successors: he 
places them, without any privileges or 
distinctions, among the obscure sons of 
Levi; they are not even admitted into 
the sacerdotal authority. Uulike all 
other fathers, Moses withdraws them 
from public view, and deprives them of 
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the means of obtaining glory and favoi 
Samuel aiid Eli assign a part of their 
paternal authority to their sons, and 
permit them even to abuse it; but the 
SODS of Moses, in the wilderness, are 
only the simple carriers of the tabernacle: 
like all the other sons of Kohath, if they 
even dare to raise the veil which covers 
the sacred furniture, the burden of which 
they carry, death is denounced against 
them. 

As to his tribe. Moses has often been 
accused of establishing a theocracy, for 
the benefit of the priests; of having 
taught them to govern despotically, by 
abusing the revered name of Jehovah. 
To hear these sceptics; to read even their 
most recent works,* one would believe 



* See, for example, Reynier Economic pubtiqae 
et rurale des Arabes et des Juijs. The author, so 
respectable in many other ways, as a man, as a 
learoed man, and as a writer, is wrong in bis 
▼iews of the Pentateuch; in judging of it, not oa 
its own merits, but after the commandmentt o 
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that all the wealth and power were 
confided to the hands of the priests. Ah 
well may we accuse Cicero of having 
conspired with Catiline. Have the 
authors of these strange, though so fre- 
quently repeated charges, ever read the 
works of Moses? 

The Mosaic system was, it is true, a 
theocracy; for the God of Israel was the 
author of the political, as well as religious 
institutions — strengthened both by his 
own authority, and engaged to sanction 
them for the future, by punishing those 
who infringed them. Moreover, he 
reserved to himself the right of governing 
the state in circumstances of difficulty, 
not by the hereditary priesthood, but by 
judges or political leaders, selected from 



by which tlie rabbina have disfigured it; Bome- 
times, also, after the modem cufitoms of the East. 
On these erroneous principles, he has ascribed 
to Moses an absurd and rapacious theocracy, in 
contradiction both to the FeolHtouch and bt, 
history. 
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all the tribes, sustained by bis po' 
and animated by his spirit. But far from 
giving the priests complete power, the 
Sovereign God, and his servant, Moses, 
committed the public weal to civil and 
judicial magistrates, who were placed on 
a level with or above the priesthood : 
they, moreover, preserved to the people 
such extensive rights, as, in our days, 
they would no more have expected 
than received. The Mosaic institutions, 
in short, opposed such barriers to the 
ambition of the descendants of Aaron, 
that they could not abuse their privileges 
— that they never did abuse them; at 
least, the priests, as a body, 1 will 
venture to say, never did.* The 
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• I speak only, be it well observed, of tlie ti 
when the propbctic inspiration, and the institations 
of Moaes, yet tlonrished among the Hebrews. 
Shortly after the captivity, when the priesthood 
were atone, without the laws and the prophets, 
which had before served to counterbalance ; 
authority; when it was, moreover, the only r 
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Abialhar,* may liave entered into a con-' 
Bpiracy, which was quickly suppressed; 
but the priests, as a body, were not 
implicated in it. The high priest was 
faithfid; and Ihe blood of Aaron could not 
save the guilty. Jehoiadat was enabled 
to restore the lawful heir to the throne; 
but still, even here, the agency and the 
influence of the hierarchy are not suf- 
ficient to explain this political revolotion.J 
Every thing indicates an isolated, an 

point for patriotic sentiments and national feeUugo; 
when it no longer met witL opposition from within, 
and had no religious guide without, it became, 
really, what a hierarchy always becomes when left 
to its nataral tendency. I earnestly beg that this 
restriction may be borne in mind, whenever I 
undertake tlie defence of the Hebrew priesthood. 

* I Kings i. 7. t 3 Kings xi. 

'"t It cannot be denied, that if we wish to form 
• right judgment concerning this revolution, w« 
mast study it in the Bible, and not in a tragedy, 

I however worthy of our admiration that may be, 
k 2 F 
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extraordinary case. If the ton 
not been occupied by a stranger, and an 
abandoned woman; if, in a season of con- 
fusion and anarchy, the priesthood had 
not been the natnral representative, and 
the only snpport of national opinion ; if the 
army had not been disposed to expel the 
usurper;* if, lastly, the infant king had not 
been placed, by the very circumstances 
of the case, under the patronage of the 
priests who preserved his life, Jehoiada, 
so far from succeeding in delivering his 
country, would not even have dared to 
attempt it. I repeat, with the fullest 
conviction, that the priests, individually, 
may have done things foreign to their 
office, but, as a body, they continued 
in their proper station; and when the 
equilibrium was destroyed, it was to 
their injury, and by the increase of the 
power of opposing elements. I refer to 
the institution of hereditary kings. Soon 



* a Kings xi, 4 — 0. 
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^rffter the establishment of the moiiarcljjr, 
the iafluence of the priet^ts was weakened; 
they lost even that intlueiice whicli Moses 
had intended them to possess. Those 
popular honours, which are paid to 
wealth, to external consequence aud 
dignity, were transferred to the hereditary 
chiefs of the kingdom and the army: the 
moral and religious authority became 
the share of holy prophets, who were the 
protectors of tlie oppressed, the scourge 
of courtier-priests and tyrannical kings, — 
poor and suffering servants of God, who 
sent them forth, forming no caste; 
without any temporal influence; without 
a common tie; without any other advan- 
tage than a geuerous heart, a sincere 
voice, unbounded devotion to duty, and 
patience unchanged under persecution. 
This was, doubtless, real power, though 
indirect, and of a moral kind; but it was 
a power not dangerous to temporal 
ajitlwrity, and .it could not. be con-i 




founded with the regular, hereditary, 
organized authority of the priests.* I 

* M. B. Constant has more than once made thii 
mixtake. Sometimes, it is true, he appears to 
distinguish between the priests and the prophets, 
but he often coutbunda them; and after having 
described the dangers to which tlie liiugs were 
exposed, when threatened by the usurpations of a 
caste, Le cites, in proof, the legal resistance of 
individual prophets. This frequent error preju- 
dices the defence of those whom he accuses; and 
williout it, M. Constant probably could not have 
deceived himself as to the social condition of the 
Hebrew priesthood. Those who, from the time of 
Moses to that of Malachi, whether judges, seers, 
or prophets, were called messengers of God, were 
not priests. The latter did not make pretensions 
to habitual inspiration, like the former. On the 
other hand, the priests formed an hereditary caste, 
whilst the messengers of God were private 
individuals. Though both of them were engaged 
in the service of the same God, they were often 
opposed to each other. The priests superintended 
the external parts of their worship; the judges 
attended to the government; the prophets, to the 
correction of morals. When the divine mesinigM* 
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"*w1iDgIy gvsM, thai itiia would soon' 
have been oppressive to the nation and 

were judges and military chiefs, tliey controuled 
the order of the priesthood; when they were 
simply prophets, they raised their voices against 
that ritual worship which had been substituted 
for moral virtue; and when the priests were rich 
and Eubtle courtiers, they always showed them- 
selves the enemies of the prophets. Neither 
party, then, could he denounced and condemned 
in common. Now which could he accused of 
engrossing a mighty power, alarming to the 
sovereign and oppressive to the people? The 
priests? The fact proves that they were almost 
always submissive — never domineeriog: Moses pro* 
\ided against that. The caste, always controuled, 
was also weakened in the course of time. The 
Levites fell into abject poverty; and the priests, in 
order to be something, became courtiers. Could 
the messengers of God be charged with engrossing 
too much power? They formed no corporate 
body; they enjoyed no hereditary privileges; they 
were selected from all the tribes. The Spirit of 
riod found them at the wine-press, like Gideon, 
or amongst their herds, like Amos. Before the 
monarchy, the military judges acted as the 
necessary counter|ioi*e to (he prieslly authority; 
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to its chiefs, if the law had not provided 
against this danger; but it did provide 
against it: and no sacerdotal order was 

afterwards, poor and disinterested preachers, tbey 
formed, in an absolute kingdom, the only legal 
and protecting opposition. At the same time, 
tax from aiding the priests in weakening the 
kingly power, as might hare been supposed, they, 
in fact, supported the kings and llio people 
against the usurpations of the priests ; because 
they courageously censured their crimes, and 
showed the insuflicieucy of external worship, 

I ask, then, again, where does M. B. Constant 
see, among the Hebrews, that power inimical Lo 
society, of which he declares himself the enemy, 
and which he thus defines — " This exclusiTe 
privilege of power, of science, of knowledge, of 
preaching, and authority, and which is a sentence 
of ontlawry upon the majority of the human race — 
a condemnation to ignorance, to inferiority, and 
slavery." (Vol. ii. p. 471.) An odious power, 
which he sets himself to oppose, in the name 
of the religious sentiment itself; in doing which, 
he doubtless renders service, both to religion and 
humanity; but he would oppose it more effec- 
tually, by not allowing his blows to fall on t h* 
innoceni as well as the guilty. 
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efer better kept within bounds, than the 
priests of this much calumniated the- 
ocracy. Let us judge of this by the 
following considerations. 

Moses gave the priests the power of 
knowledge and of virtue; but no secret 
to preserve, no learned fraud to transmit 
to their children, no hieroglyphics, no 
mysteries. If they were the guardians of 
the sacred books, the people were bound, 
equally with them, to read and to teach 
those books. 

He gave them a vast moral influence 
over public opinion; but no direct share 
in the government. He gave them 
judicial authority, with respect to the 
objects of worship and police; but 
necessarily limited, by the rivalsbip of 
lay-judges, who attended to all the other 
affairs, and by the supreme authority of 
a mixed tribunal, wliicli decided causes 
in the last resort. 

He gave them important and special 
functions, which tbe father transmitted to 
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the son, to llie exclusion of all the othep' 
Israelites; but no legal privilege. Injus- 
tice and immorality were punished among 
them, as among all, and by the same 
judges. 

He gave them, at leasit, he gave their 
chief, the right of consulting Jehovah, 
by a particular rite; but that took 
place only in very remarkable circum- 
stances, and, as it appears, at the request 
of the civil authorities: the rest of the 
priests, and the high priest himself, in 
other respects, had no pretension to 
divine inspiration. What, moreover, 
became of this privilege, when, by the 
side of those who were endowed with 
it, devoted prophets arose from every 
rank of society, who spoke unceasingly, 
and to the people at large, in the name 
of the Lord? 

He gave them abundant revenues, to 
enable them to support the dignity of 
their office, and the pomp of their cere- 
monial; but no capital, no land, no 
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Ineaiis of amassing wealth, of tieciiriri<; 
tlie favour of the people, and of changing 
the constitution. Of all the Hebrews, 
these men alone, whose power has heen 
so exaggerated, had no heritage in Israel! 
And yet Israel had dwelt in Egypt, 
where they had seen the priests pos- 
sessing, as their own, a third of the 
conntry; they had been familiar with this 
privilege; lliey, doubtless, thought it hnt 
natural, that the new legislator should 
make a similar arrangement. Wiiere, 
then, is it possible to tind a sacerc^otal 
order, less dangerous to public liberty 
and government? Where can we find 
more complete disinterestedness, than in 
Moses? Is not his the character of an 
upright man, who has the general good, 
not bis own interests, at heart; of a man, 
who submissively acquiesces in the com- 
mands of God, without resistance and 
without demur? 

When I cou&ider these several tilings; 
when 1 reflect on all the ministry of 
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Moses, — oil his life, on his de; 
character, on his abilities, and his success, 
— 1 am powerfully convinced that he wi 
the messenger of God. If you consii 
him only as an able legislator, 
Lycurgus — as a Numa, — hia actions arc 
inexplicable. We find not in him the 
affections, the interests, the views, which 
usually belong to the human heart. The 
simplicity, the harmony, the verity of 
this natural character are gone: they give 
place to an incoherent union of ardour 
and imposture; of daring and of timidity; 
of incapacity and genius; of cruelty and 
sensibility. No! Moses was inspired by 
God. He received from God the law 
which he left his countrymen. These five 
books, in which it is contained, together 
with their history, were written 
the superintendence of God — they conl 
his Word. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MORAL LAWS OF THE P£MTAT£UCH. 

The proof which these laws furnish, in 
favour of the Old Testament, has been 
hinted at in p. 31. 1 here add some 
general remarks on this part of the 
Mosaic institution. 

I. These laws are worthy of attention, 
on account of the pure morality which 
they tend to establish. The nations in 
the neighbourhood of the Hebrews, Egypt 
and Canaan, were plunged in the most 
dreadful enormities, with a picture of 
which I will not distress my readers. 
Those, whose study of the Latin authors 
has led them to an acquaintance with the 
shameful depravity of Rome, under the 
emperors, will be astonished to l^arn that 
they have here fearful discoveries to make ; 
and to find crimes, which were nearly 
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the most corrupt 
Komans, consecrated, m Egypt, to tlie 
worship of the gods. In order to save 
the Hebrews from thi-s pestilential con- 
tagion, Moses employed prohibitious^ 
chastisements, and precautions, 
fiticceeded; and his people, of all 
ancient nations, were, perhaps, the moat 
free from all these crimes. Men have not 
been ashamed, however, to charge the 
laws of Moses with what they, in fact, 
so happily and carefully prevented: the 
reason is, that there was a time, when 
every thing was regarded as lawful and 
becoming, by which ridicule could be 
thrown upon Revelation, Human sacrt- 
fices; crimes repugnant to nature; 
barity of every kind, have been, withfll 
hesitation, ascribed, indirectly, to tli" 
Mosaic laws — laws, which were decidedly 
hostile to such crimes. The authors of 
these calumnies knew well, that readers 
who have been familiar with soch dig- 
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gwlting railleries, •woald uever fitndy the 
Old Testament, with a view to appre- 
ciate its value. 

But, perhaps, an objection, apparently 
better founded, may be brought against 
the Hebrew law. Some persons may be 
astonished, that a divine legislator has 
allowed so many customs to continue, 
which are unworthy of the holiness of 
the Supreme Being: such, for instance, 
as polygamy and divorce; that he has 
made such unbecoming concessions to 
his age; and (hat his laws so frequently 
enter into minute particulars, which 
shock our delicacy, I refer those who 
feel this as an objection, to what I have 
said, pp. 35 — 37; and I shall add three 
reflections. 

In the first place, Moses concedes to 
the rudeness of his times, only what it 
would have been useless for him to have 
refused. If we suppose, that before 
the era of Christianity, and the purifying 
influence which its doctrines exerted over 
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men's feelings and sentiments, 
have been possible to abolish polygamy 
and divorce; if we suppose that the laws 
of Moses would have been in force for 
fifty years after his death, or even till the 
end of his life, had he legislated with 
that rigour for which the people were so 
little prepared, we know nothing of the 
Hebrews, nor of their age, nor of the 
manners of the East. 

Again; Moses, in fact, makes no con- 
cessions of this kind, except to improve 
the morals of the people; and with a view, 
more effectually, to extirpate evils of 
greater magnitude, with which it was DOt 
possible for him to make any compromise. 
Besides, be always did it so as to modify, 
restrict, and, in time, to destroy, what, 
for the present, he was obliged to tolerate. 
He permits polygamy; but be sets limits 
to it. He secures the rights of all the 
wives and all the children: be places the 
mother and her children, whom the hus- 
band, with unjust fastidiousness, has abtfj 
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(loiied, under the protection of the law. 
He permits divorce; but he accompanies 
it with such usages and formalities, that 
the tardiness of the process tends to 
prevent rashness, and appease anger. 
He forbids those sudden divorces, which 
too often, in the East, outrage the mar- 
riage tie; and which, in connection with 
polygamy, make the most sacred union 
only a profane traffic. £veu in the law 
which allows divorce, we perceive, in a 
word, that Moses respected marriage, 
and sought to make his people understand 
the sanctity of this union. 

If, finally, we compare, with the con- 
cessions which Moses made, the laws, 
and, especially, the manners of Mahomet; 
the customs and the opinions of all the 
Eastern nations, whether ancient or 
modern, we shall be astonished at the 
height to which the Hebrew leader rises 
above them all. He alone forbade bis 
people, and especially their kings, to keep 
a haram: he alone dispensed with those 



degraded men, by whom despots, in tlieir 
jealousy, caused themselves to be sur- 
rounded; and id prohibiting this frightful 
custom, he carefully avoids every thing 
which might give rise to it, or suggest 
even the idea of it. 

II. The Mosaic laws were distinguished 
by a benevolent and kind character, 
which tended to develope those dispo- 
sitions among the Hebrews, They indig- 
nantly forbade human sacrifices, which 
were so generally offered; they softened 
the customs of war, which were so 
ferocious in those barbarous ages; they 
undertook the defence of the poor, the 
accused, of women, and slaves. In 
these several particulars, the legislator 
was undoubtedly compelled to make 
considerable concessions to the rudeness 
of his countrymen; hut when we compare 
his laws, with the customs then generally 
prevalent, we cannot mistake the tendency 
and the effect of the former. With 
emotion we observe the divine messenger 
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fakiiio^ the part of all the oppressed, and 
assuring even the beasts of burden of 
kind treatment. It seems lliat he wished 
to produce, and, by degrees, to develope 
the sensibilities of the Hebrews; and, 
at last, to civilize them, by means of 
mercy and benevolence. Let rae mention 
some particular circumstances, in refer- 
ence to the laws affecting strangers. 

It must be remembered, that among 
the ancients, strangers were called bar- 
barians, treated as enemies, and often 
deprived of the protection of the common 
law. The Gospel had not yet taught 
men, that all were brethren; and that 
the heretic and an enemy were still our 
neighbours. Moreover, the law of Moses 
powerfully tended to separate the Jews 
from all other people; to remove them 
from their neighbours, in order to secure 
them from the influence of their example; 
and to foster public spirit by means of 
national pride.- It might have been 
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expected, therefore, that Mosea wouK 
treat strangers as Ihey were every where 
treated; aiid, perliaps, even with still 
greater severity: but the legislator was 
particularly anxious to make his people 
compassionate and generous. He cer- 
tainly endeavoured to remove all strangers 
from Palestine, by every means com- 
patible with humanity. But this is the 
law which he framed respecting them — 
If a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not vex him. But the 
stranger that dwelleth with you, shall be 
unto you as one born amongst you, and 
thou shall love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt, J am the 
Lord your God.* The Lord, in whose 
name Moses spoke, calls himself the God 

Lwho loveth the stranger, in giving him 
food and raiment.\ He appears unwilling 
that persons of this description should 
remain in a land which is not 1 
■ LOTit. xix. 8S, 34. f Dent, ] 
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fl^Btitute of resources and etlpport; and 
he promises them a part of the alms, 
and even a share in the festivities, of tlie 
Hebrews.* He provides against their 
Buffering from those legal oppressiuus, 
which were common in the infancy of 
civilization; and commands that they 
shall be subject to no other laws and 
penalties, thau those to which the 
Israelites themselves are subject.t More- 
over, desirous of sanctioning the law, in 
a certain sense, by his own example, 
God unfolds the gates of the sanctuary 
to them, and declares that he will not 
disdain their offerings.^ It is thus, that 
in the protecting Deity of the children of 
Abraham, we are permitted to discover the 
heavenly Father of the whole human race. 
But there is another law, still more re- 
markable, on the same subject, and which 
fibows, perhaps, more clearly, the generous 

• Deut. xxir. 10—21. xxvi. 11—13. 
Lcrit. xxir. 16—23. Ntimbera %v. 16, U, 

I Numbers xv. 14 — 16. ;^ 
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intenlioti of the legislator. Every 
remembers tlie persecutions to which the 
Israelites in Egypt were subjected. Those 
veUo are hilimately acquainted with the 
laws of ihe Pentateuch know, moreover, 
with what ingenuity and ability the legisla' 
tor endeavoured to eftace from Ihe minds 
of the Hebrews theirrecollections of Egypt 
and ils customs. Nevertheless, from a feel- 
ing of respect for that hospitality, which 
was formerly shown by the Egyptians; for 
all those acts of courtesy and kindness, by 
which, doubtless, the subjects of Pharaoh 
often sought to mitigate Ihe sufferings 
of their oppressed neighbours, Moses, 
wishing to awaken and foster in Israel 
every benevolent and generous affection, 
commanded, that in remembrance of the 
fiojourning of the Hebrews in the land 
of Goshen, they should always treat the 
Egyptians as guests, and not as enemies. 
If they settled in Palestine, he granted 
them even the privilege of obtaining the 
right of citizenship, in the third 
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tstion.* In sliort, the oppressiou of 
strangers was one of the twelve crimes 
which were solemnly cursed on Mount 
fibal.t in a ceremony as solemn as 
it was fearful. The Pentateuch refers ten 
times J to those affecting precepta, so 
anxiou»ily regarded, and which are, in 
fact, more Christian than Jewish. The 
laws relating to other victims of ancient 
social barbarities, would supply me with 
many similar remarks, and would often 
claim our admiration of the ingenious 
and benevolent combinations which were 
made. Thus, in the laws relating to the 
right of the blood-avenger, — a barbarous 
usage, arising out of a point of honour, 
and the real duel of the Eastern people, 
— we should see how Moses, without 
attempting, at once, to abolish a preju- 
dice more powerful than all law, conhiies 



Deut. xxiii. 7,8. t Deut. ssvii. 19. 
t Esod. xxii. 21. xsiii. &. Levtt. xix. S3, 34. 
J. Numbers xv. 14—16. Deut. x. 18, 10. 
Miii.7,e. xxiv, 17— 21. xxvi. 11 — 13. xxvii. 19. 
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it withiu tlie limit of legal and joi 
restrictions, and renders it almost of 
DO effect.* And tlie manner in which 
this is done, shows that he only tolerates 
it, ill order to restrain it more effectually, 
and very rooii to abolish it altogether. 
Id the law respecting infanticide.f we 
should see, that while he appears to 
countenance this cruel rite, to which uiiua- 
tural men were strongly addicted, he 
rescues the children, and reveres the 
feelings of nature in the fathers, by 
requiring the intervention of a tribunal, 
the consent of the mother, and auothet 



* See Note by tht Tranalator, p. 63. 

■\ Note by the TranslatoT, — The author here al- 
ludes to tlie puuisbment of the TebelUous son. Bjr 
one of the laws of Moses, a father was empowered 
to punish the more heinous transgressions of his 
■on, by stoning. This, however, was never carried 
into effect, but in cases of extreme necessity. See 
Dent. xxi. 18 — 2t. See also MickaeiU'i Comm 
tariei m the Latet of Motet, Art. 294. 
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'ftvnd to execute the stinteace. But 

these details would lead me too far from 
my object; and those which 1 have meu- 
tioned must suffice. 

It i9 imposi^ible, I think, not to be 
struck with the spirit of these laws, and 
the views with which they were given 
to the Jews. Some readers, however, I 
fear, will be less struck by it, on account 
of the painful impression which has been 
left on their minds by other laws. I 
allude to those, which, being designed 
to support the constitution, and to strike 
terror into the minds of the rebeUious, 
denounce the penally of death on crimes, 
which, iu our judgment, are undeserving 
of so harsh a sentence. Upon this 
subject, let me refer to what I have said, 
pp. 40 — 45. and 1 shall add the following 
reflections. 

Many of these laws aimed less at the 
offence of the guilty than the danger to 
which this olfence exposed the state. 
What law is there, whether ancient or 
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modern, which does not treat with greatef* 
severity crimes cominitted against the 
state, than those wliich are committed 
against private individuals? The former 
are often more excusable in the eyes of 
conscience, hut they are more prejudicial 
to the public good, and therefore they are, 
and ought to be, more seveiely checked. 
Thus it is that among the Hebrews, all 
acts which led to idolatry, were punished 
with death, because idolatry would have 
subverted the state, introduced a dread- 
ful corruption of manners, and destroyed 
the constitution. Awaking a thousand 
fatal propensities in the minds of the 
Hebrews; idolatry was like a dreadful 
contagion, which with alarming rapidity 
extended to whole generations of men, 
and could not be repressed with too ntiii 
precaution, promptness, and energy.* 



• The terrible laws directed {Deut. siiL) agaiiut 
cities, houses, aod individuals, who did not 
immediately oppose the first appearance of idol- 
atry, are altogether in the spirit of sanitary h 
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. Some laws place restrictioDS on the 
application of the penalty, which have 
not heen sufficiently noticed. Thus, for 
example, it has been said, that the 
violation of the Sabbath, and certain 
infringements of the ceremonial law, were 
punished with death. This is true; but 
only when the crime was committed 
presumptuously* — that is, when notorious 
guilt was combined with disobedience; 
when it was accompanied with an avowed 
refusal of submission to the God of 



they are to be considered as designed to prevent 
the sndden breaking ont of & pestilence. This is 
the true point of view in which we should regard 
them; ever remembering that rigorous chastise- 
ment, or, rather, complete destruction, was 
always, unhappily, the only remedy by which this 
focus of moral corruption could be destroyed. 
The extermination of the Canaanites may he 
explained in the same way; the same social neces- 
sity made it into a law; and all the subsequent 
misfortunes of the Jewish nation may, perhaps, 
. be attributed to the non-observance of this law, 

tytmi . * Numbers XV. 30, ,,j 




Israel; and, so to speak, when it " 
the commeiiceraent of idolatry. 

Other laws, sufficiently out 
designed to point out crime, and alarm 
criminals much more than to punish 
them, aimed at offences, which, from 
their very nature, it was almost impos- 
sible to prove. Such, for instance, were 
those which regarded many violatione 
of the laws relating to ceremonial purity 
■ — violations, which could only be known 
by the spontaneous confession of the 
guilty. lu ordinary governments, it 
would be dangerous thus to allow the 
citizens to disobey laws with impunity — 
laws, which could not reach theai. It 
was not the same under a theocracy, 
where, behind visible judges, the guilty 
saw their legislator and their Sovereign 
God, who recorded their crimes in 

the book of human actions, and wgs 

preparing to punish them, even ia 
life, according to his solemn declaratij 
Of what consequence was it, that 
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crimiaal was certaia of escaping the 
tribunals, if he was convinced that 
sickness, war, or misfortune would visit 
him for his violations of the law — that 
if he persisted in transgressing it, he 
was compelled to do it in secret; for 
the notoriety of his crime would be 
necessarily ftJUowed by punishment? 
Hence, the fault, if concealed, injured 
only the guilty man himself, and infected 
not the whole nation by the fatal con- 
tagion of example. The law, therefore, 
was exactly calculated, in all cases of 
this kind, to prevent the offence, without 
the shedding of blood. 

The Jews never had among them any 
of those refined tortures, which were 
too common among the Orientals. They 
never sought, in the prolonged sufferings 
of the victim, the hateful pleasure of 
vengeance, or an absurd mode of 
learning the truth. They practised but 
two kinds of punishment: one the most 
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ancieDt and natural method of all, the 
other the most speedy — stoning and 
the sword.* 

* The following remark of M, B, Constant (vol. 
ii. pp. 217, 218) is applicable to the principal, 
subject of this chapter, and might be adduced 
as a new argument, in favour of the pure and 
benevolent tendency of the Mosaic laws. 

'* The rites which the Jewish hooks prescribe^ 
strange as they may appear to us, in our advanced 
state of civilization, are less sanguinary, less 
corrupting, less favourable to superstition, than 
those of the people who were subjected to priestly 
polytheism. When we reflect on the ceremonies; 
the customs, the modes of worship among these 
people, we shall always see, in the first rank^ 
human sacrifices and obscene festivals. The 
Hebrews owe it to Moses that they escaped this 
double reproach." 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMMON MISTAKES IN THE MODE OF FORMING 
A JUDGMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

' The objections which are brought 
against the Old Testament, are often 
owing to the erroneous view in which 
we consider it. This is the consequence, 
however, of a praiseworthy and very 
natural principle. I allude to the exalted 
idea which a religious man forms of 
a book declared to be divine. We hear 
it spoken of as the Word of God; and 
our thoughts immediately ascend to that 
perfect Being, before whom our virtues, 
our knowledge, and our greatness, are 
only imperfection, ignorance, and mean- 
ness. We expect to find the language 
always sublime; the matter full of 
grandeur and brilliancy; worthy, both 
as it respects the form and the subject 
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of being addressed by Jehovah himself 
to celestial intelligences, prostrate before 
his throne. We do not reflect, however, 
that this Word of God, to be of any 
use, must pass into the hands of men; 
must be understood by them; must 
render the divine counsels familiar to 
them. In a word, we require from the 
Old Testament the absolute perfection 
of its author, without that relative 
perfection which was consistent with 
its object. This is the error to which 
1 referred, p. 34, and which I would 
endeavour to correct here. 

Let us now try to gain an exact idea 
of the nature and consequences of this 
mistake; and distinguish, for the purpose 
of separate examination, those three 
erroneous views, of which it appears to 
me to be formed. 

I. We wish to discover, in the Old 
Testament, a revelation addressed to the 
whole earth — intended for the whole race 
of man; whilst it contains, principally, 



fr special religio: 



given to a single 



people, with a particular and temporary 
object: in a word — a revealed laic. The 
Old Testament, consequently, must be 
studied, understood, and judged of, in 
connection with the nation and the object 
to which 1 have alluded. Doubtless, 
this book was also designed to com- 
municate useful lessons to the whole 
human race — doubtless, being intended 
to conduct them to Jesus Christ, and 
to be fulfilled by him alone: it contained 
the germ of the Saviour's universal 
religion. Were it only from its con- 
nection with that religion, it is of the 
first importance to Christians; but it is 
not the less true, that its immediate 
design was to produce a determinate 
effect upon men of a certain age and 
a certain country: and this has not 
been sufSciently considered. This truth 
accords with the successive form in 
which God gave the ancient law to his 
people. Let it not be forgotten that 
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God spake to the ancestors of Christ 
in divers manners, and at sundrif times. 
And sundry times required different 
things, supposed different men, and ren- 
dered divers manners necessary. Al 1 
these partial revelations had each, first, 
an immediate object in view, relative lo 
the time and the place; then, that more 
comprehensive, but still restricted object, 
which is common to the whole of the 
Old Testament: they were, then, all to 
have reference to the universal, the last 
revelation, to which they were preli- 
minary. It is easy to see, that in reading 
the books of the Old Covenant in this 
way, it explains and illustrates them. 
The Pentateuch was designed to found 
a System of Law, and to form the 
Hebrew people; the historical books, to 
preserve the remembrance of divine 
mercies and commands, and to instruct 
the Israelites, by the record of the 
divine judgments on their fathers; the 
prophecies, to awaken a slumbering 



*|ffety~ to recal the people to the station 
ill which God had placed them among 
the nations of the earth; the didactic 
and moral books, to deduce, to amplify, 
to generalize the truths, which formed 
the prevailing character of the Hebrew 
religion — to bring them home to their 
minds, to show tlieir application to 
themselves. Thus, all these hooks were 
immediately addressed to the Hebrews, 
and relate, especially, to their instruction 
and improvement. This principle once 
adopted, the particular difficulties by 
which the Christian reader is embarrassed, 
disappear with the error into which he 
had fallen. 

Perhaps he was surprised at the want 
of method observable in the form of a 
book, which was presented to him as a 
religious code, and in which he discovers 
no systematic order — no clear and suc- 
cinct plan. He now understands that 
God chose a successive order — the order 
^^1^ time; because it was the only way in 
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which his purpose could be accoraplishei 
by giving each generation precisely the 
lesson which it required; by produciDg, 
at every given time, the partial effect 
intended by the general system of the 
revelation. 

Perhaps he was astonished at finding 
in the Old Law, so many things which 
he is unable to apply to himself; so many 
precepts which be cannot obey; so many 
lessons not adapted to the measure of 
his understanding. He now sees that 
this law was particularly designed for 
another people — another climate — another 
age; that the avowed object of its author 
regarded these; and that it must be 
jndged of, only in respect to the manner 
in which this object was attained. 

Perhaps, again, he was troubled at 
finding many details, expressions, and 
narratives, wljich were not in accordance 
with those pure and noble sentiment!) 
which his imagination ascribed to the 
thoughts and lessons of the Deity. 
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objection now no longer exitits. It is 
useless to repeat what I have said on 
this eiihject, pp. 35 — 37. I will only 
remark, that we find here the necessary 
consequences of the principle which 1 
have just laid down, and of that which 
I am going to estahlish.* 



^,f Thu is a proper place to correct a miatake, 
vliicli is frequently made, with regard to the 
narratiFes of the Old Testament. 

In acknowledging the historical books of the 
Jews to he sacred, Ghristiaas do not pretend to 
regard, as praiseworthy or excusable, ail the 
circnmstanoes which they relate, and on which 
the Hebrews of that day were not able to judge 
correctly; but those only which are expressly 
praised by the writers. Besides, these facta are 
often described as worthy of approbation, only in 
part, or in connection with the design, the time, 
the place, the necessity, the special object of the 
Jewish religion, the selection of the people whom 
they concerned, or their rudeness. This appears so 
clear, that it may be thought superfluous to add 
this note. Unhappily, it is not superfluous; as 
ia clearly proved by the diDerent attacks of which 
tbe old revelation js itill the object. 



II. In the second place, it seems ' 
be imagined, that the morality of 
Old Testament should be absolut^j* 
perfect, and its instructions of a mathe- 
matically philosophical precision. It 
may be asked, first of all, whether, if it 
bad been so, the Hebrews would have 
understood it and obeyed it. The Old 
Testament, in fact, was designed to form 
them, and to instruct them, and not to 
give to mankind an all-perfect record 
of the divine purposes and perfections. 
God is not an artificer, who needs to 
make himself known by a useless master- 
piece: but in the Old Testament, if I 
may venture to use this figure, he appears 
like an ingenious mechanist; who, with 
a specific object in view, forms a machine 
which is most adapted for his purpose, 
but who is not desirous of adding 
complicated and useless ornaments, 
observing a symmetry, which might ] 
injurious rather than otherwise. 

To employ an image more near 



truthi and less unworthy of the Most 
High. When God determined on reveal- 
JDg himself to man, — not for the purpose 
of dazzling him by the display of his 
glory, or of manifesting that ineffable 
grandeur which created beings could 
never comprehend, but in pity and in 
love, for the salvation and happiness of 
his creatures, — could he do otherwise 
than imitate the enlightened and tender 
father, wlio kindly developes the imper- 
fect ideas of his child, and puts himself 
on a level with his capacity? Take the 
greatest philosopher, the most distin- 
guished scholar in the world. Mark 
how he instructs the child who owes 
him life, and for whose future interest 
he is so deeply concerned. You do not 
perceive the superiority of his genius, 
unless it be in the extreme simplicity 
of his expressions ; in his anxiety to 
sacri6ce precision to clearness; in the 
skilful choice of what the child can 
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comprehend, and of a task which 
can accomplish. Such is God, wheu 
addressing man. And what man would 
comprehend his revelation, if it unfolded 
the truth in its majestic exteoti What 
zeal would not be alarmed, if he imposed 
on us. that perfect excellence which he 
himself contemplates? Still further; since 
God employs human forms to make 
himself known to men, it is evident 
that he accommodates this revelation 
to. their weakness; for where would 
mortal tongues find words, iti accordance 
with that superior and perfect order of 
things? .^H 

This will be still better uuderstood/^^f 
it be asked, — Of what the majority ^^ 
that race are composed, lo whom reve- 
lation addresses itself? It is formed of 
the lower class; and this portion of the 
community is not only the most numerous, 
but is also the most wretched, ignorant, 
and debased: and, consequently, tbey 




most need divine aid;* or, at least, their 
claims to it are most urgent. This 
proves clearly that it was necessary 
that revelation, in preserving sufficient 
sublimity to excite the admii'atioii of the 
most exalted minds — sufficient depth, to 
furnish constant and -new subjects for 
meditation, should, however, be adapted 
to the capacities of the greatest number. 
Without this, it would have become, 
as our social distinctions often become, 



• I hope I shall not be mistalcen in what I here 
say. God forbid that I should regard revelation 
as Buperfluons to any one, were he even the first 
philosopher in the world. I think, on the cootrary, 
that he who feels the want of it more keenly than 
ftnother, will be that man whose mind is moat 
sotire and comprehensive. But I suppose it nill 
he granted, that the Deity had done more for 
Socrates and Plato, than for the porters of the 
Piraeus, or the Helots of Lacediemonia ; and tliat 
these wretched victims of social organization 
seem, by their ignorance, their misfortune, their 
vices, and their nnmberi, to merit more compassion 
from our Father, k/io i> in keavrit. ijlwi lj»f 
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a new privilege, reserved for those who 
are already privileged: aod Jesus Christ 
gave thanks to bis Father, that he had 
chosen rather to reveal himself to 
habes. 

These principles are indisputable; but 
how much more evident will they appear, 
if, instead of speaking of revelation in 
general, we apply thera to the Old Law 
in particular. 

The Old Testanaent addressed itself 
to Jews — a people scarcely civilized, 
aod extremely devoid of docility 
intelligence. This nation, moreover, 
consequence of the very object which the 
Deity contemplated in its formation, was 
not designed for progressive advances in 
civilization — it was intended to be almost 
stationary. The Mosaic law did not urge 
it upon them to advance, nor inspired 
them with holy ardour; on the contrary, 
it rendered them fixed and unchangeable, 
and transformed them, like the wife of 
Lot, into a motiouless and durable statuoj 
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We must not, therefore, be surprised, if the 
lessons and maxims which the Hebrews 
received, are somelimes below the level 
to which Christianity has raised us; if 
polygamy, divorce, vengeance, and sla- 
very, are tolerated amongst a stiff-necked 
and hard-hearted race; if Moses, in 
unfolding to them a really correct and 
philosophical idea of the divine attributes, 
encompasses this fine idea with glowing, 
but necessarily imperfect imagery; if he 
places the throne of Jehovah in the 
midst of a brilliant flame, or a dazzling 
light; if he promises that the Lord shall 
go before the Israelites, or if he threatens 
only to send his angel. Was it possible 
for him, in a moment, to make six 
hundred thousand philosophers of these 
six hundred thousand shepherds, who 
had just escaped from slavery? No; it 
is not ill the sublime idea of perfect 
truth and virtue, which ill accords with 
the iufirmitj of human nature, and wbic^ 
— 2l 
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is 'useless to imperfect and iiiiUe beingi> 
that we must seek auil lecogiiize divine 
inspiration: this will be found, rather, in 
an indispensable condescension to our 
faculties and understanding. What wilt 
always distinguish the divine character 
of this condescension, is this, that it 
will ueveF have a tendency to debase 
our faith, to cause our understaDding 
to retrograde, or to sully virtue; but, on 
the contrary, to advance the progress of 
all three.* 

111. Lastly. Inspiration is often repre- 
sented as causing holy men to undergo 
a complete transformation; as not only 
removing their errors, but changing, also, 
their habits and their character, and sub- 
stituting (he sole and omnipotent action 
of the Holy Spirit, for all their former 
ideas and attainments. We are, then, 
astonished that an inspiration of this 

' See also what I have saitt ou this subject, 
cliiptqr ix. pp. 23&— 232. 
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Mttura slioulil occasionally dU|ilay, iii (lie 
Old Testaaient, traces of lliu Ustes, of 
tlie education, of the impeiTcct knowledge, 
and of the prejudices of the writers. But 
Ihe objection which is hence derived 
against this book is of no weight, because 
it rests on a false principle. 

All Scriplwe is given by inspiration. 
Itself declares this; but it also declares, 
if not in terms, yet it is proved in every 
page, that this divine inspiration did not 
produce those effects which men have 
been pleased to imagine. It undoubtedly 
corrected the ideas of the sacred writer; 
it directed his actions; it refined his 
knowledge; it enlarged bis powers of 
mind: but it acted in different degrees, 
according to the individuals concerned, 
their age, and their office. It always 
left the object of these glorious privileges 
more or less to the effects of bis own 
exertion?, bis own education, Iiis own 
moral and intellectual habits. In a word, 
inspiration developed bis powers nf mind, 



without cliaiiging them. To show hw 
this truth is deduced from every part of 
Scripture; hovf it is evident in every 
page; proved by the reasonings and the 
tone of every writer; by the form anil 
style of every book, would require more 
space than we can devote in this work 
to HO interesting an enquiry. I entreat 
my readers, then, to adroit this doctrine 
as a proposition, which it will be very 
easy for them to demonstrate. In order 
to do this, all that is necessary is, to read 
the Bible, and to read it with this object 
in view; to bring to the examination good 
sense and perfect honesty.* 

In the meanwhile, let us observe 
effectually this way of considering divi 
inspiration dissipates the clouds which 
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* I have illaatrateii tliis idea, somewhat more 
targe, ia my Eisai d'une introduction critique 
nouveau Testament, pp. 3D4 — 401. See, on the 
subject of the proofs of this truth, some remarkable 
theses, published ;il Geneva, in 1024, by M.A.M. 
Sur la nature de I'inspiration dcs apbtri 
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'overshadowed the sacred code. We 
shall sometimes meet in it (in uuimportaDt 
matters) with incomplete narratives; with 
explanations devoid of method; traces of 
the opinions of the age; and slight 
historical contradictions. But all this is 
explained by the particular habits of 
each writer, or by the original source 
of his knowledge; and this neither con- 
tradicts nor weakens inspiration, when 
it reserves all its strength for that which 
tends, in the most direct way, to inculcate 
faith. Joshua may believe that the earth 
is stationary; or the Psalmist, that the 
eagle, when it has lived a hundred years, 
renews its youth: this is of no moment. 
Joshua is not the less convinced that his 
voice has wrought a miracle; and the 
mercy which David extols is not less 
certain. This point of view once esta- 
blished, we are not surprised at beholding 
each of the sacred writers with a style 
and character peculiar to himself. Isaiah 
is distinguished from Ezckiel — David 



from Moses, even when lliey write i 
similar subjects. Eacfi exbibils marks 
of liis own habits, and of the age iu 
which he lived. But in vain do they 
appear different, independent, and origiQal, 
when the subject of their writings is such 
as tends to enlighten and sanctify men, to 
guide or establish the people; they then 
aim really at the same object: and the 
difference of their points of view ouly 
leads them, at once, to the attainment of 
the same end, though by different roads. 
If the Deity, who directs them, wishes to 
employ them as agents, rather than act 
in their place, I perceive that, always 
consistent with himself, he follows, even 
with regard to inspiration, the mode 
which he has pointed out for the 
operations of grace and nature; but I 
perceive his work no less clearly. I 
discover a supernatural direction with 
so much the greater ease; because the 
imperfection of these writers, their inca- 
pacity, the limits of their own conceptioai 
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are a contrast with the divine truths 
which they are, however, commissioned 
to make known. 

If my readers have understood me, 
they will be able, themselves, to apply 
the principles of these three sections to 
particular objections. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DtTISE PLAN MANIFESTED IN TH^ 

CONSTITUTION AND HISTORT OF 

THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 



In page 38, 1 have said that the Old 
Testament was the result of a vast and 
remarkable plan, ^y which God designed 
to make a deep impression on the 
Hebrews. In the preceding chapter I 
have supposed the existence of it, without 
demonstrating it. Perhaps I may be 
expected to unfold my views upon this 
subject before I conclude: but most 
of these have been stated in the 
preceding chapters — and others would 
be out of place here. I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to exhibiting, in 
the first place, without illustrations or 
proofs, the principal features under which 
this plan appears to present itself, i 
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shall afterwards point out the importance 
which it gives to some of the laws, 
which, at 5rst sight, appear most minute: 
perhaps even to those which lead a 
certain class of readers to regard the Old 
Testament with contempt. 

1. God designed the Jewish people to 
prepare the advent of the Messiah, and 
the triumph of his doctrine. With this 
object in view, they were to preserve, 
— together with the Sacred Oracles and 
the expectation of the Messiah, — the 
knowledge of the unity of God: a holy 
truth, unknown to the rest of the world, 
till the moment arrived when the universal 
religion of Jesus should be diffused 
throughout the world, as the waters cover 
the channels of the deep. 

That the Jewish people might accom- 
plish this object, God bad made them 
the descendants of a single individual; 
placed them in a country favoured of 
Heaven; surrounded it with the natural 
barriers of rivers, seas, and mountains, — 
2 M 
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by means of wlticli, as in a lufty furtre 
they might forget the other iiatiuos of the 
world, having nothinjf either to hope or 
fear from them. i^fl 

This was not all. God deeply ti^M 
planted the Jewish people in this new 
soil: he changed them from wandering 
shepherds into laborious husbandmen. 
By a combiDation of laws, as new as 
they are ingenious, he provided against 
too great an inequality in their fortunes.; 
he provided, that in all ages, every 
Hebrew should have a portion of land, 
to ensure his independence; civil rights, 
to secure his liberty; and a legal 
posterity, to preserve his oame in the 
public archives. In a word, he attached 
the Israelites to the soil and to the 
climate, to the peace and prosperity of 
their new country, by almost infinite and 
indissoluble ties, though they were oftea 
refined and imperceptible. 

With the same object in view, 
subjected the Hebrews to a mild 
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feriog 'government, which decreed the 
rights and happiDess of all. Tliey were 
in subjection to military leaders, whose 
powerful authority was only temporary: 
to civil judges, whose age, and whose 
appointment by the nation, were a 
guarantee for the equitable discharge of 
their duty; whose paternal judgments 
were public; aild before whom the 
accused often found securities against 
injustice, which were unknown to Eastern 
nations, and, too often, even to those of 
civilized Europe. They were, moreover, 
in subjection to ecclesiastical governors; 
who, being so situated as not to have 
the power of abusing their authority, 
exercised over them a happy and pow- 
erful influence, which they derived from 
their superior knowledge, their easy cir- 
cumstances, and their rank. The union 
of the tnbe8,^80cial relations, — the hap- 
piness of domestic life, were protected 
by effective and vigorous institutions. 
Even the joyous festivals were made. 



by the legislator, in his wisdom 
benevolence, tlie InstrutneDts of patri- 
otism and peace. 

Happy in themselves, the Hebrews 
were almost separated, externally, from 
alt foreign nations. They were saperior 
in religious knowledge, aod in moral 
advantages, to the shamefnily idolatrous 
nations by which they were surrounded: 
on the other hand, they were inferior to 
them in that nominal civilization, and 
in those corrnpting arts, which, when 
unaccompanied by virtue, render a people 
depraved, instead of enlightened. On 
all accounts, therefore, they would have 
been losers, by taking their level among 
the nations of the East: their manners, as 
well as their worship, made it necessary 
that they should remain an isolated 
people. It was the design of the legis- 
lator that, above all things, they should 
be faithful to their God; and that they 
should preserve their virtue unsullied. 
He gave them a special and separate 



^stence: he denied them commerce and 
manufactures, and even the knowledge 
of the arts and sciences: he left them 
agriculture alone, — a beneficent and sahi- 
tary employment, the eoarce of simple 
manners, of manly virtues, and of solid 
prosperity. 

But the legislator did not forbid all 
progress in civilization. He even favoured 
that which was not incompatible with 
the object contemplated in the formation 
of Ihis people. First, in watching over 
their manners; in anxiously blocking up 
all the inroads by which idolatry might 
assail them; in setting before their eyes, 
and placing in their hands, the most 
profound, and, at the same time, the most 
simple books, with which the world, 
prior to Jesus, were acquainted, he really 
secured to them, together with the pos- 
session of the first great truth, and habits 
of piety, justice, and virtue, the true 
sources of wisdom and prosperity. But 
he did still more. He developed and 
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augmented the principles of an iiifanl 
civilization i not by means of knowledge, 
but of mild and generous afiecttons. He 
preserved and cberislied the smallest 
seeds of mercy and of kindness: and not 
permitted to make bis people enlightened, 
he wished, at least, to make them humane 
and benevolent. 

Happy Israeli if thy disobedience bad 
not perverted the plan of the divine 
legislator, and facilitated the introduction 
of idolatry. The culpable negligence of 
the people very soon rendered 
arrangements necessary; in order tbi 
till the coming of the Messiah, they 
might retain possession of the promises 
and of the truth. 

The Lord continued to watch over their 
destiny, and in order to repair the injury 
which they had done, and to prevent that 
which they might do to themselves, be 
endeavoured to affect their vain imagina- 
tions by a variety of scenes and spec- 
tacles; he alternately encouraged 
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Existence: be denied tliem commerce and 
manufactures, and even the knowledge 
of the arts and sciences: he left them 
agriculture alone, — a beneficent and salu- 
tary employment, the sonrce of simple 
manners, of manly virtues, and of tfoMd 
prosperity. 

But the legislator did not forbid all 
progress in civilization. He even favoured 
that which was not incompatible with 
the object contemplated in the formation 
of Ibis people. First, in watcliing over 
their manners; in anxiously blocking up 
all the inroads by which idolatry might 
assail them; in setting before their eyes, 
and placing in their hands, the most 
profound, and, at the same time, the most 
simple books, with which the world, 
prior to Jesus, were acquainted, he really 
secured to them, together with the pos- 
session of the first great truth, and habits 
of piety, justice, and virtue, the true 
sources of wisdom and prosperity. Bui 
^Hh. did still more. He developed and 
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Iheir tottering steps, and falliug prostral 
on the ground. At length dissolved into 
their elements, and scattered over the 
world, they still struggle, after the lapse 
of eighteen centuries, because their God 
is no longer with them.* 

Socli, as it appears to me, is the obj( 
and the plan of the divine legislator' 
which the Old Testament records. In 
the second place we may point out 
way in which this plan often expli 






* It can hardly be necessary for me to say, that 
I apeak here of the Jews only as a political body; 
and that I am far from wishing to attack the moral 
character, or the intellectual powers, of this 
people, I know mach to respect in the conduct, 
and in the kaowledge, of many among them. A> 
a man, I acknowledge the services which some 
have rendered to Htoratnre, to the cause of 
education, and benevolence. Aa a disciple of 
Christ, I advert to the absurd oppression of which 
the Jews have been the subjects, only to proteal, 
in the name of the gospel, against this inhumanity, 
which is as nnjust, as It is foreign to the apirk 
of Christ. 
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certaio'obscure or minute laws. As it is 
not possible to treat this copious subject 
at large. I shall select some instances. 

II. The legislator was particularly 
desirous of attaching the Hebrews to 
agnculture, and, through it, to Palestine; 
to prevent them from ever returning to 
Egypt, and to the life of wandering 
shepherds. For this purpose, he allowed 
the Hebrews the use of wine, which was 
unknown to the Egyptians and the 
Arabians: he required it in their sacri- 
fices: he made it necessary to their 
woi'ship; and he was well aware, that 
the habit, once acquired, would never 
be lost. In the same manner, and with 
the same object in view, he prohibited 
the use of fat, under the pretext of its 
being required for burnt-ofierings; and 
the use of butter, also, in Ijie preparation 
of certain kinds of food.* He substituted 



* No doubt tbU was tLe object of the cetebrateil 
law, whicli proliibilrd tl]<^ Heething; uf a kid in its 
mother's milk, and wliidi we find repealed three 
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for ' lliCse, at their festivals, i 
the olive; and this, likewise, was required 
ill their sacrifices. By these meaus, 
so simple, and, appareotly, so trifling, 
and by others of a similar nature, he 
for ever made a colony of wandering 
shepherds into a nation of able and active 
agriculturists. 

It was an object with the legislator 
to circumscribe the aspiring power of 
the priests: at the same time he was 
desirous that their rank should be an 
honourable one; their existence easy; 
and that they should possess a certaio 
degree of influence on society. How 
does he accomplish this object? He 
requires, from the fertile lands of the 
Hebrews, numerous contributions; which, 
under the name of tythes, first fruits, and 
ofierings, tilled tlie store-houses of the 

times in the Pentateuch. The poetical and sea- 
tentioua form of the law, seems designed for the 
purpose of lixino; the precept more firmlv 
memory, by giving it more solemnity. 
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temple, and eaabled those who were 
devoted to the altar to live by the altar. 
He enriched them with extensive reve- 
nues; and placed them in the station 
which the ministers of Israel's King and 
God should, of right, occupy. Let us 
not, however, be mistaken. It was not 
his object to show any preference for 
those, whose privilege it was to live 
beneath the shadow of the tabernacle; 
nor to sacrifice to them the interests of 
those industrious husbandmen, who bore 
the heat and burden of the day. To 
the former he gave dwellings, without 
a patrimony. He refused them, what he 
granted the other tribes, — the exclusive 
property of the country. He gave tliem 
neither lauds nor capital: he did not 
give them even the allotraeut of land, 
which he secured so carefully to the 
lowest of the Israelites, By combining 
these two laws, he prevented an esprit de 
corps among the priests: — ambitious 
pr«»jectg; accumulated wealth; imd all 



tliosc abuses, which are common to ^ 
powernil priesthood. He made thb 
Levites dependent upon the oatiOD, fa 
which they looked for an annual supply 
of food; and whose approbation and 
regard, consequently, it was their interest 
to merit. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
concentration of divine worship in a 
single city, and a single sanctuary, he dis- 
persed them throughout all the land; and 
this beneficial dispersion, — prescribed by 
the law in express terms, and so necessary 
for the proper gathering of the tythes, — 
was advantageous in strengthening the 
bonds of the political confederacy ; in 
estabMshitig and superintending the mau- 
iiers, the good order, and piety of the 
people. It, besides, attached the Levites 
to the nation. It prevented them from 
associating too closely among themselves, 
and from uniting to a community of 
duties and of caste — a community of 
habits, of remembrances, and of country. 
An admirable law, which, for the hi 
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piness of all, united policy and juijtice 
with so much address! 

The isolated condition of tlie people, 
L.^d their separation from strangers, are, 
■ire have already said, one of the great 
springs of the law. Ceremonial purity- 
was designed to effect this object, in an 
indirect, but certain way. Subjected to 
this complication of troublesome laws, 
which, at all times, required him to 
scrutinize his food, his clothing, and his 
steps, the Israelite was compelled to 
shun all intercourse with those who were 
not acquainted witli these restrictions; 
and any connection with whom would 
have polluted him, and expoi^ed him to 
fresh privations. Had there been nothing; 
else, this law wonid have created for him, 
in the end, new habits and wants, and 
given him, as it were, an artificial and 
imperious nature, which would have 
exposed him to perpetual uneasiness 
among strangers. Never would the Jew 
neek his fortune in a distant land, while, 
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iu his own country, be found both peaj 
and plenty. 

The absence of all idolatry, was 
great moment to the permanence of t 
Moaaic dispensation. This is the subjei 
to which the legislator devotes his chieif 
efforts. But it was not by direct and 
terrible taws only, that he endeavoured 
to avert this evil: it was, also, by indirect 
lueaus — by particular precautions. It 
was by compelling the Hebrews, by the 
minute observances of the ceremonial 
law, constantly to keep their attention 
fixed on the obligations of worship, and 
their minds impressed by the presence 
of God. It was, also, by prohibiting 
them from many customs, which were, iu 
themselves, indifferent; but which were 
connected, amongst neighbouring natious, 
wi4h Idolatry, and which, consequently, 
would have soon led them into it also. 
Why M-as the prohibition, concerning the 
blood of animals, so severe, so carefully 
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tt^catise that, independently of a regard 
to health and humanity — which lias often 
been assigned as the reason — this usage 
would facilitate or introduce an idolatroai 
imitation of the Phcenicians ; among 
whom as well as among other nations 
also, the worshippers of false gods, 
in their sacred ceremonies drank the 
blood of the viclim. Why does the 
book of Leviticus peremptorily forbid 
the describing certain figures on the 
body, and certain modes of arranging 
the beard and cutting the hair? Because 
they were Arab custonas, adopted in 
honour of idols. It would be easy to 
point out other examples of the same 

^kind. 

I^P' 1q order to obtain a reception, and 

' respect, for his new religion, the legis- 
lator was obliged, sometimes, to choose 
religious forms, with which the Hebrews 
had already become familiar in Egypt. 
But, then, how does lie secure them 

^_ from idolatry? The whole of the retigioo 
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of Egypt was deeply imbued with \ 
and the people of Moses were but ' 



ucli inclined 
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*recautioii 

very apparent, and ingenious alterations, 
obviated this danger. Moses borrowed 
from the Egyptians the Kacred ornament 
which sparkled on the breast of the liigli 
priest; but instead of a figure of trul 
represented under a human form, 
a metaphysical symbol of the divii 
power, called Light and Perfection;* and 
this sparkling symbol bore only the 
names of the twelve tribes. From the 
same source, also, Moses borrowed a 
sacred tabernacle, which was accessible 
to the priests alone ; but instead of 
placing it, as was usual, in the direction 
of the rising sun, be placed its front 
towards the west, and intercepted, from 
the view of the worshippers, the first 
rays of the splendid divinity of the East, 
Moses also borrowed the mysterious 

■ This is the meaning of the wovdi 
Thummim (Exod. sxviii. 30.) 
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ivhich stood in the sanctuaries of Egypt; 
but iustead of a material symbol of the 
divine power, — a symbol which would 
very soon have introduced idolatrous 
worehip, — this ark contaiued only the 
tables of the law. We must pause in 
the enumeration of these examples, and 
ia the developement of this subject. 
The detail would become wearisome, 
•without being ever completed. 
Ml Thus, the more we examine the Peu- 
' tateuch, the more real, though often 
concealed, wisdom do we find, even in 
the slightest particulars: the more are 
we, also, compelled to admire the wise 
and beneficent design of the lawgiver 
of Israel. This may teach us — and let 
us ever remember it — not rashly to judge 
of the obscurities which may yet remaio. 
Are we acquainted with the manners, 
the idioms, the monuments of all the 
people by whom Moses was surrounded? 
If we are not, are we capable of 
adequately appreciating his plans? If, 
2o 
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in what he has done, we discover " 
many elevated views — such profound 
comhinatioiis; if the little that we do 
know of these remains of high antiquity, 
ill the ages of which he lived, leads as 
to ascrihe glory to the work of the 
Jewish lawgiver, is it not a duty to him, 
to judge of what we are less acquainted 
with from that with which we are better 
acquainted? Doubtless, we want but to 
understand every part of his institution, 
in order to admire it all. 



Let me be allowed here to transcril 
as a conclusion to this work, some 
striking remarks; of which, the principal 
idea is altogether similar to the object 
which I have proposed to myself in this 
treatise. 

" Unquestionably," says M. B. Con- 
stant, in concluding his redectioug 
the Hebrew law,* " unquestionably, 

• Vol. ii. pp. 249—251. My reailera will, 
hope, pardon me, for introducing another pRxsa^ 
from a book which I have often quoted. I know 
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Jewish religion is terrible in some of its 
parts; aucl io wading through ita long 
annals, we tread upon blood-stained 
ruins. However, the world is under 
Vast obligations to Moses. When desti- 
tute of all faith; distracted by doubt; 
depraved by pollution, the whole earth 

sought for the true worship that of 

the Jews served as a standard; and man 
was eieen to be born again, as it were, 
to all that was noble and valuable in 
life, in being regenerated by religion. 
Wonderful dispensation of the power 
which decides our destiniesi Some 
things, which appear to have no connec- 
tion with each other, either in their age 

uot Low (o resist the lempLation of repealing tbe 
tribute oU'ered, by audi a writer as M. B. Constanl, 
to Moaea and to his work. It is pleasing to fiiid 
our own ideas in the writings of our opponenta; 
when, at least, we have to do with adverxaries 
like hiin. I ba»e ventured to oppose him; but it 
was in a good cause. Nevertheless, hiii book in 
not one which it is possible to read without 
admiration, or to attack without regret. t'^ 
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or ill their nature, combine, at the 
time, to direct tlie human race towards 
the object which they sought. Twelve 
centuries before Plato, Moses gave a 
substantiality to theism, which preserved 
this sublime doctrine to the time when 
the humaa understanding became capable 
of receiving it. Twelve centuries after 
Moses, Plato so prepared the mind, that 
in embracing theism, men were able to 
receive it, purified by the divine author 
of the Christian religion; and to resist 
the violent and obstinate efforts of a 
numerous portion of the Jewish converts, 
who aimed at carrying back the new 
religion to Judaism. Without Moses, it 
is probable that all the etTorts of philo- 
sophy would scarcely have prevented 
the human race from plunging into 
pantheism or concealed atheism; in which, 
as I have already said in the beginning 
of this chapter, the religion and philo- 
sophy of the Indians were alike lost. 
Without Plato, it is possible, humanly 
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speaking, tliat Christianity, under the 
oppression of Judaizing Christians, would 
have again become a Jewish sect." 

Let those, then, who are elevated and 
affected by the thought that they are 
Christians, know what ohligations they 
are under to the Old Law, which was 
designed to prepare a peculiar people for 
Christ. Far from ignoraotly and rashly 
judging of this ancient, this venerable 
book, — among the obscurities of which 
we evidently discover sublime truths, 
incalculable benefits, and the intervention 
of God himself, — let us learn to revere 
that Moses, to whom Jews and Christians, 
and the world at large, are so deeply 
indebted ; and those other divine mes- 
sengers, who, for more than eleven 
centuries followed in his steps, to com- 
plete his work; and that sacred volume, 
which is the venerable record of their 
mission — the first charier of salvation 
panted to the sinful and unhappy race 
^L-of man. Above all, let us learn to bless 
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and gratefully esto\ i vftiat; 1 6oi>, 1 4iirAo>? 
liaving m tjiiief pcitf ^a£M<io mgp^sthers'i 
at sundry, times and in diven^ maimer s, by 
the prophets, has compdhofod '^ Irir %drk 
of mere J by^ at lasti speaMng id us 
by his Son. 
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